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GPRECEIOD Bs 


April 15, 1936. 


AM glad to hear from you that you are getting out 

a report of the Second America-Japan Student Con- 
ference, held at Reed College in Portland. It seems to 
me that conferences of this kind should be of the utmost 
importance in stabilizing international relations. After 
all, there is no possible reason for trouble between Japan 
and the United States and there never will be trouble if 
we can bring about an understanding of each other. That 
can be done better through conferences of private citizens, 
especially those with University backgrounds, than it can 
by government officials. The frank expression of truth 
almost always brings understanding and at such a con- 
ference as you had, this frank expression must inevitably 
bring the different groups into real understanding. 

WiLuiaM R. CastTLe, 


Former Ambassador to Japan, 


Washington, D. C. 


April 3, 1936. 


HE Second Student Conference held in Portland in 

the summer of 1935 made a forward step toward 
the goal of Japanese-American friendship and under- 
standing. Forty-five students from across the Pacific re- 
turned home to share new enthusiasm and inspiration 
which they had received on Reed College campus with 
their fellow students. We noted for weeks after the 
echo of the Conference in the Japanese newspapers and 
journals, and I am certain their good work is a firm 
root. When the time comes for you to meet again, I hope 
the seeds sown in the Second Conference have grown to 
maturity. 


The Conference to me was significant, for although, 
geographically limiting the scope to the Pacific area, it 
had set its eyes on international rather than domestic 
affairs. The world has shrunk considerably within our 
generation, and we no longer can isolate economics from 
sociology or sociology from science, or the Pacific area 
from the rest of the world. I am happy to know that a 
few of our students had a chance so early in their career 
to see domestic conditions in the light of international 
aspects. Let me congratulate the Committee for the ex- 
cellent work you have done and extend my sincerest 
wishes for the continuation of these conferences in future 
years. 

Hrrost Satro, 
Japanese Ambassador, 
Washington, D. C. 


FOREWORD 


3 Hg eet people all over the world are seeking new roads to the improvement 
of the relations between nations. It may be that no person is better suited to this task 
than the college or university student, who combines with the idealism and enthusiasm of 
youth a rich opportunity to study with impartial eye the sources and nature of the preju- 
dices, misunderstandings and inhibitions which bar the path to peace and progress. 

Early in 1934 the Student English Association of Japan, an intercollegiate society of 
Japanese students specializing in the study of Englsh, conceived the idea of inviting repre- 
sentative American college and university students to an “America-Japan Student Confer- 
ence” in Tokyo. The necessary funds for the entertainment of the American students were 
raised by the members of the Student English Association, and in April of 1934 four mem- 
bers of the Association came to the United States to extend their invitation. 

The American response was immediate and enthusiastic. Ninety-eight American col- 
legians chosen by faculty committees of twenty-eight institutions arrived in Yokohama in 
mid-July for a week of round-table conference on American-Japanese relations. The con- 
ference was followed by an extensive tour through Japan, Korea and Manchoukuo. 

The American students who attended this first conference were so impressed by its 
success and by the possibilities of this type of gathering that before their return to America 
they set up an association of their own to plan for a return conference in the United States 
during the summer of 1935. This publication has been compiled as a permanent record of 
the Second America-Japan Student Conference. As we go to press, news comes that the 
Japanese student organization will be hosts to fifty selected American students in Tokyo 
this summer at the Third America-Japan Student Conference. 

We American students who planned and administered the details of the Second Con- 
ference are deeply indebted to the loyal and devoted group of Japanese students who con- 
ceived the original plan for such conferences and who overcame formidable obstacles in 
carrying their plan through to consummation. We have done our best to carry forward 
in our turn the torch which our Japanese friends have lighted. This report on the 1935 
Conference must speak for itself. If it in some measure results in widened interest and 
support of the America-Japan Student Conferences, we shall feel well repaid for the labor 
and expense of its publication. - 

International student conferences are of course not new. There had been many before 
the America-Japan Student Conferences were inaugurated. But most of them failed to 
achieve definable patterns of purpose and have been short-lived. The America-Japan Stu- 
dent Conferences have been repeated three successive years in the face of unfavorable eco- 
nomic conditions. Each has been the parent of its successor. 

The comparative vitality of this new experiment in international understanding may 
be attributed, we believe, to two characteristics of the First and Second Conferences. (1) 
Both were planned, promoted and administered by the students themselves; and (2) the 
delegates held their discussions behind closed doors, free from all outside influences. 

In planning the agenda and leading the discussions of the Second Conference, the 
Executive Committee did not hesitate to invite full and frank discussion of all important 
topics in the field of American-Japanese relations. But the student delegates were not en- 
couraged to bring any sense of fancied self-importance to their meetings. No votes were 
taken; no resolutions passed. 

The guiding spirit of the conference deliberations was: “What is the other fellow’s 
point of view? Where does it differ from mine? How can we best adjust ourselves to each 
other in order to live together in peace and mutual respect and with some degree of under- 
standing?” 

The young American and Japanese men and women who have attended either one or 
both the 1934 and 1935 Conferences now number well over four hundred. Two hundred 
young Americans and two hundred young Japanese have added to their formal education 
an unforgettable adventure in human exploration. To these four hundred, and to other 
hundreds whom we hope will attend America-Japan Student Conferences of the future, we 
dedicate this Report of the 1935 Conference in the faith that they will always be champions 
of peace and co-operation between two great nations. 

—Cnarts M. H. Hatt, Executive Chairman. 
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April 17, 1936. 


I have your letter asking for a message pertaining to 
the efficacy of conferences such as the Second America- 
Japan Student Conference of last summer. It is my con- 
sidered opinion that international student conferences 
wisely planned in detail in advance with the kindly coun- 
sel and advice of those who have had long experience in 
conducting such gatherings, may well promote a genuine 
understanding between the nations represented and lead 
to lasting friendships among the students who attend. 


Nicuoias Murray But er, 

President, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 

New York City. 


April 30, 1936. 


The second America-Japan Student Conference was 
for me both a delightful and inspiring event. My delights 
were highly diversified, ranging all the way from those 
to be found in the beautiful ceremonial kimono worn 
on occasion by the young women from Japan to the 
sure-handed performance of one of the Japanese young 
men in leading an American jazz orchestra, playing for 
one of the dances, in a most jazzful composition of his 
own. My prwmcipal source of inspiration in the confer- 
ence arose from the fact that it was strictly a student 
enterprise, in conception and in masterful execution. We 
oldsters were treated more than courteously but there 
was no opportunity for us to feel that we were essential 
to the success of this great undertaking. I never had 
such an inspiring and reassuring sense of superfluity. 


DexTER MERRIAM KEEZER, 
President Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon. 


March 11, 1936. 


American academic and cultural institutions are great- 
ly interested in the visit of a number of Japanese stu- 
dents to the second America-Japan Student Conference 
held in the United States during July and August, 1935. 
Japan having been host to America, it is peculiarly fitting 
that America should be host to Japan in a similar ca- 
pacity. Interchanges of this kind, and the associations 
growing out of them will do much to alloy the suspi- 
cions and counteract the prejudices which inevitably re- 
sult from military policies having as their objective the 
encouragement and prosecution of conflict between the 
great American and Japanese peoples. Much money is 
being spent by both countries on battleships, and to the 
extent that these activities are limited to defensive pur- 
poses, they are doubtless essential. Friendships, however, 
must spring from a different source, and must have a 
different objective. For this reason conferences of this 
kind are not only helpful, but most necessary. 


Cuar es E. MarTIN, 

Head Department of Political Science 
University of Washington 

Seattle, Washington 


MESSAGES 


April 23, 1936. 


It is a privilege to extend greetings to the members of 
the America-Japan Conference of 1935. I am genuinely 
interested in the promotion of increased opportunities for 
the students of these two countries to understand each 
other. To that purpose I hope that in the preparation of 
your future conferences there will be more and more 
thought given to the provision of opportunities to meet 
and know people and to understand the psychology of 
the social institutions of the two countries. 


Auice G. Hoyt, 

Assistant Dean of Women, 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 


March 12, 1936. 


The America-Japan Student Conference of last July 
and August was to my mind a very great success. The 
developing friendliness among young people of the two 
countries, the conversations and conferences concerning 
the interests and problems of two great peoples, I believe, 
mean a great deal to the future. This Pacific basin in- 
evitably holds a great future for the Japanese people and 
for the American people. Mutual understanding, respect, 
friendliness and promotion of humanitarian ideals grow 
from such conferences. I was personally most impressed 
with the efficiency of the student leadership for guidance, 
the care and thoughtfulness on the part of student lead- 
ers, and I sincerely hope that this second conference may 
be repeated many times and the results therefrom be 
rich ones for the purposes intended. 


REMSEN D. Birp, 
President, Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, California. 


April 13, 1936. 


I am glad to say a word as to the value of such an 
enterprise as the Japanese-American Student Conference 
held at Reed College last summer. I visited it with in- 
terest and was deeply impressed by the friendly and co- 
operative spirit that prevailed. 

The Japanese delegates had evidently made careful 
preparation in advance; they had worked hard to secure 
a clear understanding of the issues under discussion; and 
although speaking in a foreign tongue, they presented 
their views frankly and persuasively. 


It is of the highest value to the future of the Pacific 
nations that their young people should thus earnestly 
seek together to promote insight into the causes of in- 
ternational friction, and together to develop the will to 
international peace and friendship. 


NorMan F. CoLEMAN, 

Professor in Division of Literature 
and Language, 

Reed College, 

Portland, Oregon. 
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MATSUNOBU, KOIJI 


MIKAMI, TETSUO 
MOCHIZUKI, SHIGEO 
MURAKAMI, MITSURU 
NAKAGAWA, ISAO 
NAKAJIMA, TAKESHI 


NATSUMEDA, NOBUO 


SAITO, SHIRO 
SAKURAI, ICHIRO 
SANO, TADASHI 


SASAKI, KURANOSUKE 
SETO, NOATSU . 


SHIMADA, SHINGO 
TABATA, HIROSHI 
TAKAHASHI, YASUO 
TOGO, YASUMASU 
YAMAGUCHI, KEN 
YAMAZUMI, SADATOSHI 


YODA, SHINICHI 


SUGIMORI, KOJIRO DR. 
(Men’s Adviser) 


JAPANESE DELEGATES 


General Address: Japan Student English Association, 
Care America-Japan Society, Imperial Hotel, Tokyo. 


WOMEN DELEGATES 


Tsuda College 
Tsuda College 


Tokyo School of Japanese 
Language and Culture 


Jissen Girls’ College 
Bunka Gakuin 

Sakurai Girls’ College 
Bunka Gakuin 

Tokyo Women’s Gollees 
Tsuda College 

Seishin Girls’ College 
Tsuda College 

First Girls’ Higher School 


14, Daimachi, Akasaka, Tokyo, Japan 
University of Oregon, Bugene, Oregon 


Care Shikojoji Ku, 35 Miyashita-cho, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo, 
Japan 


1—67 Tenjin-cho, Hongo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

5—108 Gotanda, Shinagawa-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

5—2 Banchi, 3-chome, Hamamatsu-cho, Tokyo, Japan 
5—108 Gotanda, Shinagawa-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

6 Hayabusa-cho, Kojimachi-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


302, 3-chome, Hyakunin-machi, Yokobashi-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


105 Gotanda 5-chome, Shinagawa-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
960—2, 2-chome, Daita, Setagaya-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Tokyo, Japan 


MEN DELEGATES 


Aoyama College 
Keio University 
Rikkyo University 
Aoyama College 
Doshisha University 


Doshisha Commercial College 
Kansei Gakuin University 
Keio University 

Chuo University 

Nippon University 


Waseda University 
Tokyo Imperial University 


Tokyo! Commercial University . 


The Third Higher School 
Meiji Gakuin College 
The Third Higher School 


Meiji University 
Kansei Gakuin University 
Doshisha Commercial College 


Osaka Commercial University . 


Tokyo Foreign prea 
School 


Osaka Ccentnmueian eaecniys 


Meiji Gakuin College 


Tokyo Commercial University . 


Nihon University 


Aoyama College 
Doshisha Commercial College 


Kyoto Imperial University 
Doshisha University 
Waseda University 

Tokyo Technical College 
Meiji Gakuin College 
Doshisha University 


Tokyo Commercial University . 


Waseda University . . 


1—267 Nishi Ohsaki, Shinagawa, Tokyo, Japan 

1314 Yukigaya-cho, Omori-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

Care Mr. Ohta, 4—499, Umbashi, Suginami, Tokyo, Japan 
2—230 Nishi Okubo, Yodobashi-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


189 Yanagiburo Machi, Nashiyoku Machi, Kamikyoku, 
Kyoto, Japan 


15-chome-Honmachi, Higashiyama-ku, Kyoto, Japan 

Care Mr. Tanaka, Kotomura, Muko-gun, Hyogo-ken, Japan 
17 Sanko-cho, Yotsuya-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

Care Gorakuso, 2—6, Ogikubo, Suginami, Tokyo, Japan 


Care Sasaki, 22136 Nagasaki Minami-cho, Toshima-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan 


694, 2-chome Itabashi, Itabashi-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
3—18 Sunatsuchihara, Ushigome, Tokyo, Japan 
70, Sakuragaoka, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
1—373—-3—-chome, Ikebukuro, Tokyo, Japan 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


Hinode-cho, Shimoromino, Kokura City, Fukuoka 
Prefecture, Japan 


4564 Takiohji Machi, Ohi, Shinagawa, Tokyo, Japan 
Seishuryo, Kwansei Gakuin, Nishinomiya Shigai, Japan 
74 Shibamoto Machi, Shimogamo, Sakyo-ku, Kyoto, Japan 
30 Oide-cho, Nishinomiya, Japan 

(To study in U.S.A. Address unknown) 


Care Mr. Murata, 779 Kitasenzoku, Omori-ku, Tokyo, 
Japan 


Care Mr. Utsumi, 77 Date-machi, Shibuya, Tokyo, Japan 
2—8 Shinagawa-cho, Ushigome-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Care Mr. Ohtake, 91 Nakanegishi-machi, Setagaya-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan 


307 Sanko-cho, Shinogame, Shiba, Tokyo, Japan 


Care Mr. Y. Hasegawa, 71 Tadekura-cho, Shimogamo, 
Kyoto, Japan 


1 Kubota-cho, Kita Shirakawa, Sakyo-ku, Kyoto, Japan 
Kogawa Ebisugawa, Kyoto, Japan 

862 Shimohoya, Kitatama-gun, Tokyo, Japan 

2—66 Aoyama, Minami-cho, Tokyo, Japan 

Care Dormitory of Meiji Gakuin College, Tokyo, Japan 


189 Yanagiburo-machi, Inaidegawa-gun, Nashyoku-machi, 
Kamikyoku, Kyoto, Japan 
5 Mouozono, Nakano, Tokyo, Japan 


1001 Yoyogi Nishihara Shibuya, Tokyo, Japan i 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


GLENN W. CunnincHamM, Los Angeles District Chairman Heven ZIMMERMAN, San Francisco District Chairman 
THeLMa Wituiams, Seattle District Chairman Rupre WILHELM, Jr., Conference Chairman 
Cuares M. H. Harr, Executive Chairman 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE STUDENT COMMITTEES 


New York City: SEATTLE DistTRIcT: 


Miss Amy Heminway Jones, 


; ; Thelma Williams, Chairman 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


James Hara Sada Seki 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON: Vivian Holcombe Calhoun Shorts 
Dr. Charles E. Martin Gordon Jaynes Charles Tatsuda 
Dr. Herbert Henry Gowen Seymore Kail Mary Tsubuno 
Dr. Edward H. Lauer, Leone Knight Henry Tsuchiya 
of the University of Washington Mark Odell Mary Yasamura 
Mr. Herbert Little 
Japan Society of Seattle Porteane Diererer 
J Rudie Wilhelm, Jr., Chairman 
ea, bee Eee President Edward C. Bolds Betty Ann Macduff 
Dr. George B. Noble Gloria Bolds Robert Morris 
Dr. Norman F, Coleman Robert Dodge Francis Murphy 
of Reed College Doris Downs Elizabeth Prideaux 
Mr. E. B. MacNaughton Helen Gilham Amelia Schrack 
Nippon Society of Portland Sterling Green Seiko Watanabe 
Fred P. Harris Louise Webber 
EUGENE, OREGON: Hideo Hashimoto Martin Weber 
Dr. Burt Brown Barker, Vice-President Margueritte Hollingworth David G. Wilson 
University of Oregon Hubert F, Leonard Jay R. Wilson 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA: 
Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt, President Sener cucised Traber cee 
Mills College 


, 5 Helen Zimmerman, Chairman 
Miss Alice Hoyt, Dean of Women, : 


University of California Wee SLE ee eee 
y i Dick Jennings Shirley Smith 
Marie McSpadden Arthur Wright 
Pato ALTO, CALIFORNIA: Teles New 


Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, President 
Dr. Yamato Ichihashi 


of Stanford University (oe Ase ee Dire 


ae : 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA: Glenn Cunningham, Chairman 


Dr. Remsen D. Bird, President Ruth Frankel Richard Krodel 
Occidental College Pauline French John Leach 

Dr. Rufus B. Von Klein Smid, President Prada Goecnte Antoinette. Maroden 
University of Southern California me AS, 3 

Dr. Robert A. Millikan, President lati Gore Rayoshy Okura 
California Institute of Technology Mary Louise Hair Betty Sargent 

Dr. Charles ae Rieber, Dean Charles M. H. Hall Margaret Saunders 

Hy pecan ete at Los Angeles Takeshi Haruki Edith Stevens 

MraGerry Fitzgerald Patricia Hosford Peggy Waggener 

Mr. P. D. Perkins Namiji Itabashi Anny Lou Whitehouse 

Mrs. Willoughby Rodman Edith Kodama 
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DELEGATES TO THE 1934 CONFERENCE HELD IN JAPAN 
AMERICAN DELEGATES 


ADAMS, MAXINE 
ANKLESARIA, DR. MANECK 
BARNETT, GARFIELD C., JR. 
BROOKS, SHEPHERD 
BUEHRIG, EDWARD 
BUNCH, PARDUE 
CADWALLADER, RICHARD 
CHRISTENSEN, BUOT 
CUNNINGHAM, GLENN 
DEWALL, ROBERT 
DODGE, ROBERT 
DOUGLAS, CLAUDE C. 
DRIESBACK, MARJORIE 
DUGUID, MARGARET 
EDMUNDS, ELIZABETH 
FOISIE, VIRGINIA 
FRASE, ROBERT W. 
FREEMAN, FULTON 
FUJII, S. RICHARD 
GATES, FRANK 
GOODWIN, ORTON 
GOTO, JAMES 
GREEN, STERLING F. 
HALL, CHARLES M. H. 
HARA, JAMES M. 
HARRIS, FREDERICK P, 
HASHIMOTO, HIDEO 
HAYAKAWA, ISEKO 
HEEN, CURTIS 
HOLCOMBE, VIVIAN 
HOSFORD, PATRICIA 
HUSTACE, FRANK W. 
HULTQUIST, WILLIAM 
HUNTER, RUTH 
HOLLINGWORTH, 
MARGUERITTE 
IMAGI, GATSU 
JAYNES, GORDON 
JONES, ROBERT 
KAIL, SEYMOUR 
KANASE, K. THOMAS 
KAUL, RALPH 
KELLY, SHAUN 
KNIGHT, LEONE 
KODAMA, EDITH 
KUBOTA, TOKUJI 
KUWAMOTO, ROY HIDEO 
MAC CLINTOCK, CORNELIA 
MAC FARLANE, WOODBURNE 
MAC SPADDEN, MARIE 
MARODER, ANTOINETTE 
MAYER-OAKES, T. FRANCIS 
MEEKER, WILLIAM M. 
MERRIAM, ELIZABETH 
METZGER, NONABLE 
MILLER, SHERMAN 
MOHR, DAVID 
LAMOTT, W. 
LEACH, JOHN 
LEVY, WILLARD 
LORY, MRS. HILLIS 
MURPHY, FRANCIS 
NEBLETT, THOMAS F. 
NEIL, CHARLES 
NUTTALL, HAZEL 
ODELL, MARK, JR. 
OKURA, KUJOSHI 
OLSEN, KARL 
PRIDEAUX, ELIZABETH 
RASHALL, LEON 
REID, VICTOR “ 
ROBINSON, ETHEL 
RONAN, WILLIAM 
RONEY, WILLIAM H. 
ROSSALL, KENNETH B. 
SARGENT, BETTY 
SATO, ISAMU 
SCHMIDT, ORVIS A. 
SCHRACK, AMELIA 
SEKI, SADA 
SHORTS, CALHOUN 
SINCLAIR, ELIZABETH 
SMITH, SHIRLEY 
STEES, GEORGE 
TAKETA, MARY 
TATSUDA, CHARLES 
TSUCHIYA, HENRY 
WEBER, MARTIN 
WENTWORTH, MARGARET 
WHITE, POLLY 
WIGHTMAN, DOUGLAS 
WILHELM, RUDIE, JR. 
WILKIE, EDWIN 
WILLIAMS, THELMA 
WILSON, JAY R. 
WOODS, WILLA LOU 
WRIGHT, ARTHUR F. 
YASUMURA, MARY 
ZIMMERMAN, HELEN 


Univ. of South. Calif. 


Willamette University 
Harvard University 
Univ. of Chicago 
Duke University 
Louisiana State Univ. 


Univ. of Calif., L. A. 


University of Oregon 
Univ. of South. Calif. 
Oregon State College 
Univ. of Calif., L. A. 
Pomona College 
Mills College 

Univ. of Wisconsin 
Pomona College 
Univ. of Hawaii 
Oregon State College 
University of Oregon 
Univ. of South. Calif. 
University of Oregon 
Occidental College 
Univ. of Washington 
Willamette University 
Univ. of California 
Univ. of South. Calif. 
University of Hawaii 
Univ. of Washington 
Univ. of South. Calif. 
University of Hawaii 
Univ. of Michigan 
Stanford University 


Reed College 


Univ. of Washington 
Calif. Inst. of Tech. 
Univ. of Washington 
Univ. of South. Calif. 
Reed College 
Harvard University 
Univ. of Washington 
Univ. of Calif., L. A. 
University of Hawaii 
Univ. of California 
Univ. of Chicago 
Univ. of Washington 
Scripps College 
Occidental College 
University of Chicago 
Whittier College 
University of Chicago 
Stanford University 
Univ. of Wisconsin 
Univ. of South. Calif. 


Univ. of South. Calif. 
New York University 


Reed College 
Louisiana State Univ. 


University of Denver 
Univ. of Washington 
Univ. of Calif., L. A. 
Univ. of No. Dakota 
Reed College 

University of Denver 


Syracuse University 
Occidental College 
Univ. of California 
Univ. of South. Calif. 
University of Hawaii 
Tufts College 
Willamette University 
Univ. of Washington 
Univ. of Washington 
Stanford University 
Mills College 
Carleton College 
Univ. of California 
Univ. of Washington 
Univ. of Washington 
Oregon State College 
Mills College 

Univ. of South. Calif. 
Univ. of Washington 
Reed College 

Univ. of Wisconsin 
Univ. of Washington 
University of Oregon 
Univ. of Washington 
Stanford University 
Univ. of Washington 
Stanford University 


JAPANESE DELEGATES 


AMANO, NOBUO 
AMENO, REICHI 
ASAMI, KIYOKAZE 
ASOH, Y. 

CHOSA, MAKOTO 
ENDO, HARUO 
FUJIKAKE, TARO 
FURUNO, TADASHI 
GOTO, KIYOSHI 


“HARADA, NAOYOSHI 


HASEBE, NOBUHIKO 
HAYASHI, YOSHIO 
HIRASHIMA, ICHIRO 


HIRATSUKA, SHIGEICHI 


HORIKOSHI, FUMIO 
IMAI, KAZUKUNI 
ISHII, FUMIO 
ISHIMARU, SHOJI 
KAMBE, TOSHIO 
KAMIYA, . 73! 
KANCHI, TOSHIO 
KANDA, YOSHIHITO 
KANEKO, MICHIO 
KATO, MASASHI 
KATAYAMA, M. 
KATAYANAGI, DAIZO 
KAWAMOTO, SHIGEO 
KIN, YOSHOKU 
KIRINO, CHIEKO 
KOBATA, KAY 
KODAKA, MASAICHI 
KOZUKA, YASUAKI 
KAWAI, MASAO 
KITAOKA, TAKASHI 
KONDO, KAZUO 
KIDOSAKI, KIYOSHI 
KUBOTA, EIICHI 
LEE, S. K. 


MAKIYAMA, TAKEFUMI 


MAKIYAMA, TSUYU 


MATSUBAYASHI, MASUO 


MATSUHARA, IWAO 
MATSUI, S. 
MATSUMOTO, TORU 
MORI, K. 

MURASKH, I. 

NAGASE, HARUKO 
NAKAGOME, FUMI 
NAKAJIMA, TAKESHI 
NAKAMURA, V. 
NAKAYAMA, KOI 
NASHIWA, FUMIKO 
NATSUMEDA, NOBUO 
NIIMI, MISAO 
NISHIMURA, AYA 
NISHIYAMA, KENZO 
NISHIKAWA, SHIZUE 
OHTA, YASUMASA 
OKUSA, SHIZUKO. 
ONUKI, ROKURO 
OSHIDA, AKIRA 
OSHITO, YASUJI 
OTA, MITSUYE 
OYAMA, HIKOTARO 
OZAKI, YUKIKA 
SAITO, KAZUO 
SAITO, SHIRO 

SAITO, L. T. 

SAMPEI, YUTAKA 
SANO, T. 

SAOTOME, TOSHIO 
SASAKI, KURANOSUKE 
SASAKI, SHIGERU 
SEKO, MINE 


SUGIHARA, SHIGEYOSHI 


SUNUMA, YOSHITARO 
SUZUKI, MIYOKO 


TACHIKAWA, MASATOSHI 


TAKAGI, IKUKO 
TAKAHASHI, YASUO 
TAKANO, YOSHIAKI 
TAKAWA, ISAO 
TANIGUCHI, FUMIKO 
TSUTSUMI, CHIMI 


UETAKE, HIDESABURO 


WADA, SHOZO 
WATANABE, CHUJO 
YAJIMA, YURIKO 
YAMADA, YASUO 
YAMADA, YOSHIO 
YAMAMOTO, TOSHIO 
YAMAMOTO, YUJI 
YASUI, MINORU 
YOSHIDA, EIJIRO 
YOSHIDA, YOSHITAKE 


Aoyama Gakuin 

Chuo University 

Keio University 

Keio University 

Meiji Gakuin 

Waseda University 
Tokyo Sch. For. Lang. 
Tokyo Univ. of Com. 
Aoyama Gakuin 

Meiji Gakuin College 
Meiji Gakuin College 
Tokyo Univ. of Com. 
Meiji Gakuin 

Hosei University 
Meiji University 
Kwansei Gakuin Univ. 
Okura Higher Comcl. 
Chuo University 
Kwansei Gakuin Univ, 
Tokyo Univ. of Com. 
Waseda University 
Tokyo Univ. of Com. 
Okura Higher Comcl. 
Keio University 
Tsuda College 
Aoyama Gakuin Coll. 
Waseda University 
Chuo University 
Rikkyo Girls’ School 
Tokyo Cultural School 
Aoyama Gakuin Coll. 
Waseda University 
Chuo University 


Okura Higher Comcl. 
Tokyo Univ. of Com. 
Nippon University 
Waseda University 
Chuo University 
Tokyo Eiwa School 
Okura Higher Comcel. 
Aoyama Gakuin Coll. 
Tokyo Sch. For. Lang. 
Meiji Gakuin College 
Tokyo Sch. For. Lang 
Aoyama Gakuin Coll. 
Peeress School 
Tsuda College 

Tokyo Sch, For. Lang 
Tokyo Imperial Univ. 
Aoyama Gakuin Coll 
Sch.of.Lang. & Cult. 
Keio University 
Okura Higher Comcl. 
Bunka Gakuin 
Aoyama Gakuin Coll. 
Jissen Women’s Coll. 
Aoyama Gakuin Coll. 
Tokyo Cultural Sch. 
Chuo University 
Meiji University 
Aoyama Gakuin Coll. 
Tsuda College 

Chuo University 
Peeress School 
Nippon University 
Meiji Gakuin Coll. 
Meiji University 
Meiji Gakuin College 
Nippon University 
Keio University 
Aoyama Gakuin Coll. 
Kwansei Gakuin 
Seishin Tyogakuin 
Meiji University 
Tok. U. of Lit. & Sci. 
Keisen 

Okura Higher Comcl. 
Peeress School 
Waseda University 
Aoyama Gakuin Coll. 
Meiji University 
Aoyama Girls’ School 
Sakurai College 
Nippon University 
Aoyama Gakuin Coll. 
Keio University 


Keio University 
Keio University 
Kansei Gakuin 

Chuo University 
Aoyama Gakuin 
Meiji University 
Meiji University 





JULY 23, VICTORIA: 


OULDN’T sleep last night. The thought that the 

next day we would land in America kept at least 
my eyes open wild. No such wonder can one experience 
unless he wakes up early when the boat calmly slides 
into the bay surrounded by mountains which vaguely 
appear in the morning mist. The water of the bay is 
perfect blue and only the sun is red beyond. Small boats, 
launches, ferries, are seen far and near, all moving 
slowly. Birds! Oh, the first sight of life! Now, we too 
are near human inhabitants. Far behind are the rough 
waves of the ocean. We even don’t hear their wild 
sounds. A peaceful, peaceful dawn... . 

Victoria! ‘“‘Hello! Hello! Chuck, here. Thelma! Oh, 
Shorts! . . .. Good morning, everybody. Look, there on 
the pier are hailing four American students who came 
to see us. Oh boy! What an excitement! Gee, it’s nice 
of ’em to come so early and far!”’. . 

As soon as the boat and the pier were connected, there 


came up the American committees, Chuck first. And 
there a firm handshake! 


JULY) 23 40,28, SEATTLE: 


SEATTLE! AMERICA! This happy landing! Farewell 
to the “President McKinley,” and welcome to Washing- 
ton! In taxicabs were pushed in baggage and people, 
labelled to Hotel Olympic, the best in the city, as we 
were told. A beautiful hotel indeed! But our greatest 
joy was to see old friends waiting there. Shakehands, 
and ‘how do you do’s?” 

. The following four days’ program covered such 
enjoyable visits as to Snoqualamie Falls, (no water then), 
o “the largest lumber mill in the world,” to “the largest 
dairy farm in the world,” next to “the most beautiful 
mountain in the world,” Mt. Tacoma, oh, excuse me, 
Mt. Rainier, including also such private homes as Mrs. 
Lamson’s and Consul Okamoto’s. He is a swell diplomat. 

.... We are not staying very long. Must go to Port- 
land. We came for the conference. Sorry, but .. . there 
bell rings... 


JULY 28 to AUG. 3, REED COLLEGE, PORTLAND: 


As for the procedure of the conference itself, I have not 
right nor intention to say anything about it. . . . I just 
long for the report, even though I may have to wait 
almost but not over one year, as the American delegates 
of the first session had to. . Let us, instead, remember 
that pleasant tour on the Columbia Highway drive. That 
magnificent engineering. . Perfect combination with 
the nature along the pater. Location of Crown Point 
and the view it commands. Rich America is not sleeping. 
She is working, she is spending money, doing work. 
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only a few characteristic sections. . 


Toru Matsumoto’s Diary .. . 


Toru Matsumoto of Meiji Gakuin College kept a vivid record of his im- 
pressions during the Pacific Coast tour of the Second Conference. His reactions 


are set down so spontaneously and colorfully we regret that we have space for 


.. Toru was chairman of the International 


Problems Commission at the First Conference, held in Japan in the Summer 
of 1934. In July 1935 was issued the Report of this conference—lectures, dis- 
cussions, papers, impressions and all—produced by Toru with a stylus so that 
all 246 pages are beautifully hand-lettered. He rivaled those medieval scribes 
who would work for an entire year lettering and illustrating one book. Only 
precious records, such as that Report of the First America-Japan Student Con- 


ference, deserve such patient and devoted attention.— Ed. Note. 


AUGUST 3, FINAL SESSION OF PORTLAND 
CONFERENCE: 


“This is not a time of tears, but of smiles’—on the 
platform of the closing assembly, our executive Chuck is 
addressing with tear and smile. The audience, too, with 
a similar feeling, alternately looking at the national flags, 
which in silence seem to bless us, not separately but 
together, respend to him with gratitude and “good emo- 
tion.” 

Then the audience see a real smile of Conference 
Chairman. “The Second America-Japan Student Con- 
ference is officially adjourned,” announces Rudie. Eight 
times he said ‘Meeting adjourned,” and so many times 
he smiled. Official adjournment and personal smile—I 
guess it is perfectly all right, because there is no such 
thing as “official smile.” 


AUGUST 4, START OF TOUR SOUTH 
TO CALIFORNIA: 


. A young American divides the official Japanese 
delegated into two buses regardless of an individual’s in- 
tention of making the trip a most enjoyable one by his 
own efforts. But there may be some who are cheering 
themselves, each thinking, “Well, after all, that is not 
her will.” 

The two Greyhounds, innocent fellows on board, leave 
Reed campus, bidding “So long”. . . . Each settled his 
mind and turned sleepy eyes to the running scenery out- 
sides. Not very exciting, but this new experience of 
traveling in buses, which in Japan happens only with 
rural people making sight-seeing in big cities, seems 
somehow interesting enough to keep awake the hungry 
travelers. 

Salem .... then Eugene for luncheon. . . . Thanking 
University of Oregon for the Museum, we have to run te 
‘527 wands 25 4s 


AUGUST 5, MEDFORD: 


Last night “it took us five hours to settle in beds” 
. It was nine-thirty when the first one went to bed 
and two- thirty when the last one did. So the life is 
getting very irregular. I mean they are getting acquainted 
so well that it sometimes so happens that one’s best 
friend is not his room-mate. Each tries to steal in with- 
out being noticed by others, after having had “a very 
busy time”... . The luncheon was given by the Rotary 
Club of Medford. . . . The day’s biggest event was, of 
course, the visit to Crater Lake. Twenty-three cars were 
provided by the courtesy of the Rotarians, and a long 
line of caravan threaded the open land and forest. (See 
page 18). 


AUGUST 6, OREGON CAVES: 

.... “You saw the cave man didn’t you?”... . And 
the music! Can you forget that night we listened to the 
music program sitting around the camp fire? 

AUGUST 7, IN REDWOOD FOREST: 

(En route from Oregon Caves to the Redwood Forest, 

where the night was spent in tents at Richardson's 


Grove.) .. .. It was already night when we got there. 
Giant trees seemed to add night terror to the whole 
place. . . . Stars are seen twinkling through branches. 


Silent night covers giant trees and small humans. It 
cools down. 


AUGUST 8, MEDFORD TO ASILOMAR: 

Opened my eyes and I saw crows over my head. They 
were bigger than the ones I used to see in Japan, 
Through twigs I see the fog traveling. It’s thick and 
bitter cold. Nobody would dare to get up. Quiet in bed 
I watch those black birds playing around. Last night for 
the first time I saw a dream of home I left. Not exactly 
homesick, but my imagination went back to the woods 
where I used to go. There were such big trees as here. 
From tree to tree we ran and played hide and seek. 
There I saw my childhood, my sister and our little 
friends, and wondered what those souls were doing, 
while I, their friend, was traveling in America, the land 
across the ocean over six thousand miles wide. Here 
sleeps Chuck, there is Rudie lying like a log. Among 
new friends I myself am resting. California... . the 
land we so much heard about, the conference we so 
much worked for. It’s over, and now we are traveling. 
Last summer we traveled in Manchuria with these Amer- 
ican friends. I never imagined that they would do such 
things for us. We Japanese students and they American 
students. Both seem like good brothers. Traveling to- 
gether like this. Feel no difference. We sleep when they 
seep. They eat just as we do. They laugh at the things 
we laugh at. One year passed, but we are exactly same 
as we were last year. For awhile away separated, but 
when we meet we feel as if we had been together all 
these weeks and months. Chuck is an American and I a 
Japanese. They say we differ in nationalities. We do. 
But why is it that we do? What does it mean? Well, 
because we are Japanese, we have different customs and 
ideas. We are smaller in stature and darker in color. 
Americans, some of them, didn’t like our fellow Japanese 
living in America, and passed the exclusion act, there- 
fore I had to go through many difficult channels to 
make my way to America, while Americans don’t have 
to. I am not allowed to gain even a penny by my labor 
here. Because there is a law against it. Laws. Rules. 
Ideas. Wrong conceptions. Prejudice. Ignorance. Hatred. 
Psychology. Emotion. Power. Mob ideas. Rules. Hostility. 
Instinct. Race discrimination. Politics. Agitation. Irrita- 
tion. Economic nationalism. Theologies. Books, books, 
books. Opinions. “So what?” There is nothing between 
Chuck and myself. Nothing but cool fresh air. No idea 
of difference. If I would call him up saying it’s time to 
get up, he will open his eyes and say “all right’ with 
his gentle voice. Sure he will. Suppose I try... . 


AUGUST 11: 

. ... Pomona and Scripps .. . . then the long-waited 
Sunkist Orange Grove. . . . After an hour’s drive we 
were received into the Mission Inn... . for a delightful 
dinner under open sky. 


AUGUST 13, SAN DIEGO DAY: 

Breakfast and dinner at private homes. . . . A long 
trip back to Occidental. . . . Visit to the Hollywood Bowl 
or the Pilgrimage play. . . . On the way back to the 
dormitory, everyone was so tired that our driver had to 
stop explanations of the streets the car was passing. She 
pointed at some building and looked back to us, saying, 
“That building you see on the right is one of the... 
Oh dear, they all went to sleep, I guess that’s good for 
them, and me.” 


AUGUST 14: 
Sleepy heads were all brought to the reception of the 


Breakfast Club of the city. . . . Bless Ham and Eggs!. 
.... Mickey Mouse Studio. ...R. K. O. Studio. ... 
homes of movie stars. . . . After dinner at U. C. L. A. 


clever Glenn suggested a free time for personal conversa- 
tion instead of threatening procession of speeches of 
“distinguished guests’’. 


AUGUST 1s: 

.... 1 understand that Pasadena is the city that holds 
the best record of crimes and arrests of criminals. A 
story which might illustrate the skill of Pasadena police 
was told by the chief police. Their main pride was that 
they arrested the criminal twenty five years after the 
crime took place, which to us seemed again that the 
American people had enough and generous patience of 
waiting for twenty five years until their relying police 
could finally find the guilty man. . . . Among many 
things that make our trip a most worthy one, such as 
the Mission Inn and Oriental Museum of University of 
Oregon and Exposition of San Diego, I think the 
Huntington Library of Los Angeles is absolutely re- 
markable. . . . Glad to be guests at the banquet given 
by the Japanese Chamber of Commerce at Los Angeles. 
“The first Japanese meal” was served there, after ‘69 
American meals, among which about 40 were chickens.” 


AUGUST 16: 

Let’s relax! Movie is best for that. O. K. So we went 
to the Paramount Theatre . ... the American audience 
laughs more than we do at home. They laugh con- 
stantly, or at least giggle like young girls... . 


AUGUST 17, SAILING FROM LOS ANGELES: 
“President Cleveland” was there. All except those stay- 
ing over .... sailed for San Francisco. ... 


AUGUST 18, PALO ALTO: 

.... All aboard! Bus for Stanford. . . . Well, well, 
is this Stanford? No wonder why people come here even 
from Kansas. .. . Do you remember that we were cor- 
dially welcomed into homes of Professor and Mrs. Treat 
and Mrs. Jordan, and at one of the two homes a discus- 
sion on the name of a pup took place and we had fun? 
Buffet dinner was served at Japan Student Club House. 
We all enjoyed that quiet evening on the grass, didn’t 
we? Now, ladies and gentlemen, re-fix your suits or 
dresses. Mrs. Herbert Hoover is going to entertain us 
with coffee. . 


AUGUST 21 and 22, BERKELEY: 
Some of our most pleasant memories are of our brief 
stay in Berkeley. 


AUGUST 23, WATER AND LAND: 

“Why does time fly away so rapidly?” Friends and 
lovers repeated for centuries and generations, West and 
East. A moment ago I thought I was eating at the 
“Sayonara” party, hearing farewell speeches of Helen, 
Chuck, Kato and others. Ten minutes ago, I was talking 
with him, her, and everybody else. .. . “I hate to leave.” 
“T can’t let you go.” But there, that heart breaking 
gong! “Be sure to come again.” “Do write me!” To be 
envied were those who were able to speak at those last 
moments. . . . Tapes link hands. Sad smiles run. Voices 
cry “Banzai!” aloud. . . . The whole scene is a pot of 
emotion. Feeling of on-coming lonesomeness. Gratitude. 
Appreciation. Waves of colors. Aboard our dear friends. 
Leaving. Ship orchestra. Tears. Hearts moved. Happy 
memories. Eyes fixed upon one. Never again? Crazy.... 
4 o'clock. B-o-o-m! Closed. Second America-Japan Stu- 
dent Conference. Noise. Noise. Shouts. Inches! Feet! 
Now clear off. Dock. Ship. Banzai! Hands. Handker- 
chiefs. Golden Gate. Open to the Wild Ocean. Vast. The 
Pacific. Japan. Home. Distance. Personal friendship. In- 
ternational friendship. Next year. Hope. Belief. Love. 
Peace Romance... a0 
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CA ROO NG AOS Lee Gace.) 


Tuespay, JuLy 23—Arrived in Seattle on board S. S. 
“President McKinley.” Registration in Olympic Ho- 
tel. Dinner in honor of Delegates, sponsored by the 
Japan Society, at Wilsonian Hotel. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 24—Visited Weyerhauser Mill at Ev- 
erett, Washington, and also Carnation Dairy Farm. 


... Lunch. . . Evening: Dinner guests of Japanese 
Chamber of Commerce and Japanese Association of 
Seattle. 


TuHurspay, JULY 25—Tour to Mount Rainier under aus- 
pices of Seattle Rotary Club. Lunch at Paradise 
Park. Dinner at Winthrop Hotel in Tacoma, spon- 
sored by Tacoma Rotary Club. 


Fripay, Jury 26—Morning: Tour of Seattle gardens. 
Lunch with Seattle Chamber of Commerce. . . Tea 
at the University of Washington Y.M.C.A. 
Evening: Dinners for delegates at various private 
homes. 


SATURDAY, JULY 27—Morning: Free. . . Lunch at Consul 
Okomoto’s residence. Afternoon and evening: Garden 
Party at home of Dr. and Mrs. Otis F. Lamson. 


Sunpay, JuLy 28—Breakfast at Olympic Hotel followed 
by departure for Portland, Oregon, by train. After- 
noon: Arrival in Portland. . . Room assignments in 
Reed College dormitories and registration of Amer- 
ican delegates. Evening: Picnic dinner on Reed 
Campus, arranged by Christian Young Folk of Port- 
land churches, directed by Miss Dulcina Brown, 
Portland Council of Churches. 


Monpay, JuLy 29—Morning: Final registration of Amer- 
ican delegates and opening assembly in Reed Chapel, 
open to the public. . . Luncheon for Japanese dele- 
gates at Portland Chamber of Commerce. Afternoon: 
Lecture by Dr. Morris and organization meeting for 
the five round-tables. Evening: Presentation of 
Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night” in Reed College 
Bowl, by Portland Civic Theatre players. 


Turspay, JuLty 30—Morning: First Session of round- 
table groups. . . Luncheon for Japanese delegates at 
Portland Rotary Club. Afternoon: Lecture by Dr. 
Mander and Second Session of round-tables. Eve- 
ning: Reception for all delegates at home of Consul 
Ken Tsurumi. 


WepnEspAY, JULY 31—Trip up the Columbia River High- 
way. Inspection of Bonneville Daim. Luncheon at 
Columbia Gorge Hotel, near Hood River, under the 
joint auspices of the Mid-Columbia Japanese-Amer- 
ican Citizens’ League and the Rotary Club of Hood 
River. Evening: Banquet given by the Japanese As- 
sociation of Oregon at the Portland Hotel. 


Tuurspay, Aucust 1—Morning: Lecture by Dr. Ichihashi 
and Third Session of round-tables. Afternoon: 
Fourth session of tound-tables. . . Evening: Dinners 
for delegates at various private homes. 


Fripay, Aucust 2— Morning: Lectures by Professor 
Kojiro Sugimori of Waseda University and by Dr. 
Latourette, followed by final meetings of round 
tables to prepare reports. Afternoon and evening: 


Open for group trips, tea for women delegates at 
Y.W.C.A., etc. 
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Saturpay, Aucust 3—Morning: Final assembly, featur- 
ing the five round-table reports. Afternoon: Sports 
on the Reed College campus and tea at home of 
President and Mrs. Keezer. Evening: Dinner-dance 
at the Town Club. 


Sunpay, Aucusr 4—Departure from Portland by chart- 
ered buses at 7:30 A. M. Breakfast at Salem, Ore- 
gon, courtesy of Willamette University and Salem 
Y. W. C. A. Luncheon at Eugene, courtesy of the 
Eugene Rotary Club. Visit to the Oregon campus, 
featuring the Oriental Museum. Dinner and night 
at Medford, Oregon. 


Monpay, Aucust 5—Trip to Crater Lake, Oregon, lunch- 
eon, and picnic supper all arranged by the Medford 
Rotary Club. Night spent at Medford. 


Turspay, Aucust 6—Morning: Drive from Medford to 
the Oregon Caves. Afternoon and night at Oregon 
Gaves: 


Wepnespay, Aucust 7—Entered California. Drive along 
Redwood highway South into the Redwood forest. 
Slept in tents in the forest, at Richardson’s Grove. 


Tuurspay, Aucust 8—Continuation of drive. Luncheon 
at Santa Rosa, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club. 
Crossed on ferry into San Francisco, then continued 
to Asilomar for the night. 


Fripay, Aucust 9—Breakfast at Asilomar. Luncheon en 
route. Night spent at Santa Barbara with dinner at 
El Encanto Hotel sponsored by members of Amer- 
ican-Japanese Association, as arranged by Mr. and 
Mrs. Nathan Bentz. 


SatTurDay, Aucust 10—Morning: Sightseeing in Santa 
Barbara with visits to Mrs. Bentz’s Japanese house 
and to Mr. William Hall’s garden. Drove in the 
afternoon to Occidental College, Los Angeles. Reg- 
istration. Dinner at Occidental College Union, spon- 
sored by The Council on International Relations and 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. Evening 
and night spent on the Occidental Campus. 


Sunpay, Aucust 11—Orange Empire Day. Breakfast at 
Occidental College Union, sponsored by the Japanese 
Commission of the Pasadena International Relations 
Club. Conducted tour of the California Institute of 
Technology Campus and the laboratories, with 
luncheon at the Athenaeum, sponsored by Dr. Robert 
A. Millikan and Dr. Robert Freeman. Visited Po- 
mona College. Refreshments, courtesy of Claremont 
Colleges. Visited Sunkist Orange Grove, Uplands. 
Dinner, evening and night spent as guests of the 
Mission Inn, at Riverside. 


Monpay, Aucust 12—Exposition Day. Breakfast at the 
Mission Inn. Drove to San Diego by way of Lake 
Elsinore and the San Jacinto Mountains. At noon 
entered the California Pacific International Exposition 
for luncheon at the Ford Building Lounge, courtesy 
of the Ford Motor Company. Attended program at 
the Organ Amphitheater. At 6:30 P. M. left the 
Exposition Grounds for dinner at the San Diego 
Hotel, sponsored by the Japanese Association. Night 
spent in private homes, arranged by the Rotary Club 
of San Diego. 


Tuespay, Aucust 13: San Diego Day. Morning spent in 
San Diego. Luncheon at the El Cortez Hotel, spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club and the Chamber of 
Commerce. At 2 P. M. left San Diego and drove to 
Los Angeles via the Roosevelt Highway, through 
La Jolla, Oceanside, Laguna, Balboa and Long 
Beach. Arrived on Occidental Campus. Evening and 
night spent in private homes. 


Wepnespay, Aucust 14—Motion Picture Day. Breakfast 
at the Riverside Drive Breakfast Club. Visited the 
Walt Disney Mickey Mouse Studios. Visited the 
Los Angeles Planetarium in Griffith Park. Luncheon 
at the Studio Cafe, courtesy of the R.K.O. Studios, 
followed by a tour of the studios. At 4 P. M. drove 
to West Los Angeles by way of Hollywood Boule- 
vard, the Hollywood Bowl, homes of the ‘‘movie”’ 
stars in Hollywood and Beverly Hills. Visited the 
University of California at Los Angeles campus. 
Dinner in the dining room of Kerckhoff Hall, cour- 
tesy of Dr. Ernest C. Moore. Night spent on the 
Occidental campus, 


Tuurspay, Aucust 15—Pasadena Day. Breakfast in the 
Occidental College Union. Morning free for swim- 
ming, baseball and volley ball. At 11 A. M. drove 
to Pasadena by way of the Arroyo Seco bridge and 
Orange Grove Avenue. Luncheon at the Masonic 
Temple, sponsored by the Pasadena Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. Visited the Huntington Library. 
Toured the buildings and grounds. Tea at the home 
of Bishop Stevens, South Pasadena. Dinner at the 
Kawafuku Cafe, sponsored by the Japanese Chamber 
of Commerce. Evening in “Li'l’ Tokyo.” Night 
spent at Occidental. 


Fripay, Aucust 16—Los Angeles Day. Breakfast in the 
Occidental College Union. Toured Bullock’s De- 
partment Store. Luncheon at the Biltmore Hotel, 
sponsored by the Rotary Club, the Lions’ Club, the 
Alturians and the Soroptomists. Afternoon free in 
Los Angeles. At 5 P. M. toured the campus of the 


A 


May 8, 1936. 
It is my privilege to extend my sincere congratulations 
to those young people who were responsible for the great 
success of the Second America-Japan Student Conference, 
which was held last year at Portland, where I serve as 
the Japanese Consul. 


The Conference was managed most efficiently by the 
commitee of American students in charge. About 150 
American and Japanese students devoted themselves to 
their week of conference with the frank and open- 
minded approach which is characteristic of a younger 
generation. They were most sincere and straightforward 
in their efforts to learn more of each other’s standpoints 
and sentiments. 


The results of the Conference may be invisible, but I 
am sure that the seeds which were sown there will in 
the future bear fruit. The Conference was a realistic step 
toward the attainment of the understanding and sym- 
pathy which are the road to international peace and 
good-will. 

The people of Portland were most cordial in their en- 
tertainment and hospitality, and I know that the Japanese 
students took back very happy memories. 

I hope that the Third Conference will be as interesting 
and successful as the First and Second. 

KEN TSURUMI, 
Consul of Japan, 
Portland, Oregon. 


University of Southern California, Exposition Park 
and the Olympic Stadium. Dinner in the Student 
Union Building of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Night spent on the Occidental campus. 


Saturpay, Aucust 17—Departure. Breakfast in the Occi- 
dental College Union. Drove to Wilmington and 
sailed at noon on the S. S. “President Cleveland” 
for San Francisco. 


Sunpay, Aucust 18—Morning: Docked in San Francisco. 
Afternoon at Stanford University, Palo Alto. Open 
house by Professor and Mrs. Payson Treat, Mrs. 
David Starr Jordan, and Dr. and Mrs. Yamato Ichi- 
hashi. Buffet supper at Japan Student Club fol- 
lowed by coffee at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover. 


Monpay, Aucust 19—Morning and Luncheon on Stan- 
ford University Campus. Afternoon: Tour of San 
Francisco. Dinner and evening at the Japanese 
Y.W.C.A. followed by dance at the California Club. 


Tugrspay, Aucust 20—Morning in San Francisco for 
shopping. Luncheon at the Palace Hotel, sponsored 
by the Rotary Club of San Francisco. Afternoon: 
Tea at the Fairmount Hotel given by the Japan So- 
ciety. Dinner at the St. Francis Hotel. 


Wepbnespay, Aucust 21—Tour of the San Francisco Bay 
area, followed by luncheon at the Y.W.C.A. of the 
University of California in Berkeley. Tea at the 
home of President Sproul. Dinner at International 
House. Night spent in private homes at Berkeley. 


Tuurspay, Aucust 22—Entire day spent in tour of in- 
dustries: Ford Plant, rubber and Shredded Wheat 
factories, conducted by the California State Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Fripay, Aucust 23—SAILING DAY. Morning for shop- 
ping in San Francisco. “Sayonara” luncheon party 
on board “President Cleveland.” Boat sailed at 4 
o’clock for Japan. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CONFERENCE 
SPEAKERS 


The Executive Committee of the Second America- 
Japan Student Conference wishes to take this opportunity, 
on behalf of all delegates, to express deep appreciation of 
the contributions made by our lecturers to the general 
sessions and to the round tables. 


Lectures by Dr. Morris, Dr. Mander, Dr. Ichihashi, 
Dr. Latourette and Dr. Sugimori are printed in this Re- 
port either complete or as a resume. In the discussions, 
references are made to the expert assistance rendered to 
the round table groups by the above speakers and also 
by: Dr. R. T. Pollard of the University of Washington, 
Dr. Earl H. Pritchard of Reed College, Dr. George Rebec 
of the University of Oregon and Professor E. W. War- 
rington of Oregon State College. 


The procedure in the round table sessions was for the 
professor to open the session by setting forth the history 
of the problem and the various issues involved. In most 
cases, he would then leave the session, so that the dis- 
cussions would be carried on entirely among the dele- 
gates. 

The background materials so ably presented by these 
speakers were valuable contributions to the achievements 
of the Conference. 


Of special help to the American Committee was Dr. 
Ichihashi, who rendered invaluable service both before 
and during the Conference. 
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PRO; CE EADIE NGG'S 
PORTLAND PROGRAM FOR SECOND AMERICA-JAPAN STUDENT CONFERENCE, 1935. 


Sunpay, JULY 28: 


2:20 P.M. Arrival from Seattle by train. 

3:00 P.M. Room assignments at Reed College. 
4:00 P.M. Registration of American delegates. 
6:00 P.M. Picnic dinner on Reed Campus. 


Monpay, JULY 29: 
8:00 A.M. Registration of American delegates until 10 A. M. 
10:00 A.M. Opening Assembly in College Chapel. Open to public. 
12:00 M. Luncheon for Japanese Delegates at Portland Chamber of Commerce. 
2:00 P.M. Lecture by Dr. Linden A. Mander of the University of Washington. 
Topic: “Japanese-American Trade Relations.” 
4:00 P.M. Organization meeting for Round-Table groups. 
8:30 P.M. Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night” in the College Bowl. 


TuEspDay, JULY 30: 


g:00 A.M. First sessions of Round-Table groups 

12:00 M. Luncheon for Japanese Delegates at Rotary Club. 

2:00 P.M. Lecture by Dr. Linden A. Mander of the University of Washington. 
Topic: ‘““The Japanese-American Naval Problem.” 

4:00 P.M. Second session of Round-Table groups. 

8:00 P.M. Reception for all delegates at home of Japanese Consul. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 31: 
9:00 A.M. Start of trip up Columbia River Highway. 


12:00 M. Luncheon at Columbia Gorge Hotel, near Hood River. 
6:30 P.M. Banquet by Japanese Association of Oregon at Portland Hotel. 


TuHursDay, AUGUST I: 
g:00 A.M. Lecture by Dr. Yamato Ichihashi, Stanford University. 
Topic: ‘““The Far East and World Peace.” 
2:00 P.M. Fourth session of Round-Table groups. 
6:00 P.M. Dinner and evening in private homes. 


Fripay, AUGUST 2: 


g:00 A.M. Lecture by Professor Kojiro Sugimori. 

10:00 A.M. Lecture by Dr. Kenneth Scott Latourette of Yale University. 
Topic: “Possibilities of Improving American-Japanese Relations.” 

11:30 A.M. Meeting of Round-Table groups to prepare reports. 

1:00 P.M. Free afternoon for group trips, teas, etc. 

8:00 P.M. Open evening. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 3: 
10:00 A.M. Final Assembly. Reports of Round-Table groups. 
4:00 P.M. ‘Tea at home of President Keezer. 
7:00 P.M. Dinner-Dance at the Town Club. 


OPENING ASSEMBLY 
10:00 A.M. July 29, 1935 
Japanese and American National Anthems 
Introductory Remarks . . . . .-.. +. +. ~~. + # =\RuDIE WILHELM, JR., Conference Chairman 
Greetings: 
B. F. Irving, representing Charles H. Martin, Governor of Oregon 
Hon. JosepH K. Carson, Mayor of Portland 
Hon. Ken Tsurumi, Consul of Japan at Portland 


Singing of Conference Song 
Greetings: 
Dr. DExTER M. Keezer, President of Reed College 
Dr. Burt Brown Barker, Vice-President of the University of Oregon 


Messages: 
Cuarves M. H. Hatt, Executive Chairman: 
MasasuHi Karo, for the Japanese Delegation 
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March 12, 1936. 


The second America-Japan Student Conference helped 
to lay the foundation for a better understanding between 
two of the world’s greatest nations. The more that citi- 
zens of these two countries understand the problems 
each has to face, the better it will be for our future peace 
and happiness. My hearty congratulations upon the re- 
sults of the second Conference. I hope that you will 
actively continue to interest an increasingly large num- 
ber of students in this important field. 


Ray LyMAN WILBUR, 
President, Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, California. 


April 30, 1936. 


Understanding between nations. How we need it! The 
great Kagawa has done wonders in promoting it. He 
told huge American audiences this winter of the Japanese 
law that makes it an offense to write or talk against the 
United States in a way that might incite war. The 
United States needs such a law. In the words of one 
of our generals, “Let us wage peace.” 


FREDERICK J. Lipsy, 

Executive Secretary, 

National Council for the Prevention 
of War, 

Washington, D. C. 


Meio sea GH eS 


March 16, 1936. 


I cannot speak too highly of what I believe to be the 
beneficient results of the America-Japan Student Confer- 
ence of last summer. Never was I so impressed with the 
sincerity of the delegates from both countries and so 
convinced that conferences such as these offer the finest 
possibility for better relations between the countries. 


Epwarp H. Lavrr, 

Dean of Faculties, 
University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington. 


April 8, 1936. 


Long ago, Alexander Hamilton urged his countrymen 
to think continently. It is not an easy achievement, but 
imperative if we are not to be village-minded, or com- 
munity-minded, or nationally-minded. The America- 
Japan conference permits our young people literally and 
realistically to cross ocean spaces, and behold how con- 
tinents have moulded peoples. They learn that character- 
istics of race, government, culture, commerce and conduct 
are the result of manifold and magnificent forces. They 
learn that in spite of differences, human understanding 
and friendship are possible and noble realities. 


Dr. AURELIA REINHARDT, 


President, Mills College, 
Berkeley, California. 
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Crater Lake and the 
Oregon Caves 


... “Two hours’ drive on curly roads brought us to 
the summit of an old volcano. Gee! The lake! Way 
down below a perfect mirror! Whose handiwork? You 
ask how it’s done? Well, follow the guide, he will ex- 


(MES go - 


“There was no fish when the lake was discovered, but 
now you can enjoy fishing trouts, if you are a good 
fisher. But you are not allowed to pick up more than 
eight. The ninth fish, the ranger will take it home for 
his supper.” 

‘ —From “Toru Matsumoto’s Diary.” 








AxBove — Japanese delegates at Crater Lake. 
BrLow — A visit with primitive man at the Oregon Caves. 


PROGEED:IN G:S 


(Continued) 


FINAL ASSEMBLY 
Saturday, August 3, 1935 
10:00 a. m. 


1. Introductory Remarks.......... Rupie WILHELM, JR. 
Conference Chairman 


2. Reports of Round Table Chairmen: 


a. International Relations...... Sam Van Hyninc 
b.Political |Probletis icssex sess cule fa Frep Harris 
c. Economic Problems........... Jack McGiLvrey 
d. Religion and Philosophy..... . ArTHUR WRIGHT 
e. Culture and Education... .. EvizaBETH PRIDEAUX 


3. Greetings from Japan Student Christian Association 
Miss Kazure Taxasvuci, Retiring President 


4. Closing Statements: 
a. Dr. Y. Icutuasut, Stanford University 
b. Masasut Karo, Chief Japanese Delegate 
c. Cuarces M. H. Harr, American Executive 
Chairman 


5. Concluding announcements. 
Lucien E. Becker at the organ. 


Peete): Rs LACES 


JAPANESE STUDENTS WELCOME 


“While jingoes on both sides of the Pacific are 
indulging in warlike talk, it is reassuring to 
have a fine body of young Japanese college men 
and women come visiting our shores. 

.... Peace in the Pacific will be largely up 
to the youth of the Americas and Japan. Such 
contacts as these young people from Nippon 
have had with our own college students should 
make for the better understanding which is the 
essence of international peace. 

“Coming as they do from the leading universi- 
ties of Japan, it is entirely possible that among 
them may be future leaders of thought in their 
own country, either statesmen or teachers. The 
impressions they have gained from their present 
Visit may quite conceivably influence national 
policy later. 

.... The Japanese party is being housed in 
the homes of many residents of the Bay Region 
to give them real acquaintance with American 
family life. Not only is this a privilege for 
them, but also for their hosts, who will get to 
know them better.” 


—‘San Francisco News.” 


Lb ReES BYP DR : 


The editors regret their inability to publish in full the 
fine lecture on “Japanese-American Trade Relations” by 
Dr. Morris of the University of Oregon. 


Among his statements, as reported in the press, were: 
“We're dealing primarily with human relationships, not 
with economic laws. . . . I’m convinced practically 100 
per cent of our international problems are problems of 
human relationships.” 


Dr. Morris stressed the fundamental importance of un- 
derstanding and following the principle of comparative 
advantage, whereby each nation does those things for 


Vim Grady: CORTON ska, 


GOODBY, AND COME AGAIN 


.... The personality of each of the visiting 
students left a very definite and very agreeable 
conception of the real Japan. In every handclasp 
and in every expression of the visitors, there was 
good will and high idealism. . . . They are as- 
surance of a background out in the valleys and 
forest paths and riversides of Japan of peace, 
good neighbors and a warless world. 


“Tt is a fortunate incident for the student vis- 
itations to have appeared. They are promise of 
educated men and women in their respective 
countries who sense the vulgarity.and_ vicious- 
ness of war, who hate battle, bombs and blood- 
shed and exalt the clasped hand and Christian 
greeting. 


By friendly endeavor and mutual confidence 
they can helpfully advance each other, con- 
tribute to the happiness and welfare of their 
people and enrich the achievements of one 
another in an unfolding national life. It is to- 
ward such an end that the America-Japan Stu- 
dent Conferences trend.” 


—“Oregon Journal,” Portland. 


MORRIS 


which it is best fitted. Other matters which must be 
faced squarely in order to promote good trade relations 
between our two countries are: the differences in the 
economic situation and problems of the two nations, the 
effect of great investments, the vital needs of the Japanese 
people, and the fact that there are other than mercenary 
advantages to be gained from trade and commerce. 

Obstacles to amicable trade relations, according to Dr. 
Morris, include intense nationalism, racial prejudice and 
the American worship of the high protective tariff, which 
he described as a “hang-over from the days of expanding 
economy.” 
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SOME ASPECTS OF JAPANESE-AMERICAN NAVAL PROBLEMS 


By DR. LINDEN A. MANDER 
Professor of Political Science, University of Washington 


FEAR that I am particularly unqualified to discuss 
l the Japan-American Naval problem with you in the 
manner which is normally expected, because back of all 
the questions of naval ratio, of national defense, and 
international agreement I see one very definite, unmis- 
takable tendency. It is this: I believe that the modern na- 
tion, despite all the armaments which we see, and despite 
all the fevered patriotism and economic experimentation, 
is seriously in decline. It is a growing conviction with 
me that the modern nation has reached the end of its 
power and that national force can only achieve very lim- 
ited ends. We know that the Allies defeated Germany 
more completely than any nation defeated its opponents 
in the past and yet today Germany is perhaps the most 
feared nation in Europe. All the power of the Allies 
could not collect reparations from Germany nor prevent 
Germany from taking the status of equality. The power- 
ful United States has not been able to utilize its fleet 
and its army to collect loans made to the South American 
countries. Nations cannot even by their navies and 
armies prevent a run on their national banks. They can- 
not by themselves even guarantee their own population 
against smuggling drugs. The modern life is too com- 
plicated for the modern nation to carry all its burdens. 
It cannot in general hold up the standard of economic 
life because so many forces in economic life depend upon 
things outside of its own control. Notice how greatly 
the nations of Europe are cut through by indecision and 
conflict within, and how they must be held together by 
force and dictators. The irony of things is that countries 
are building more and more their armies and navies to 
defend themselves from external enemies, and more and 
more are finding it difficult to keep their own internal 
house in order. 


Thus to me there is an air of unreality and folly in 
the modern armaments race between nations. National 
power does not guarantee national prosperity. National 
power does not even guarantee national defense. In 
Europe, particularly, we see that the coming of the air- 
plane has made it impossible for nations to defend them- 
selves and they must choose between collective defense or 
anarchy. I believe that security cannot be achieved by 
nations separately. 


For these reasons I feel that the relations between 
Japan and America in the matter of navies are somewhat 
artificial, but let me examine this more closely following 
the point of view set forth by Mr. Walter Millis in his 
very fine article, “The Future of Sea Power in the 
Pacific.” Mr. Millis reminds us that Admiral Mahan in 
the Nineties of last century developed the theory that 
national fleets by their command of the sea had potential 
strength to protect national markets and gain raw ma- 
terials for national industry. Apparently Great Britain 
through her fleet which protected the sea routes built up 
here great economic power, and the Japanese victory 
against China and Russia, and the United States’, against 
Spain seemed to confirm this sea power theory, for the 
wars brought new markets and new raw materials and 
further industrialization. 


But 1914 the war came and Admiral Mahan’s theory 
was seriously challenged. Great Britain won the war, 
defeated its enemy, Germany, but found that it had two 
rival sea powers, Japan and the United States, and that 
though it had defeated its great rival it had also des- 
troyed one of its best customers. Again it seemed foolish 
to fight for markets when one could acquire raw ma- 
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terials by buying them. “Certainly the inconsistency of 
our fighting a war with Japan to protect our Far Eastern 
markets appears in the fact that Japan provided 51% 
of the markets in 1933.” That is, population pressure 
and industrial expansion not helped by naval were aux- 
iliary means. Still further, aviation was bringing a new 
force into naval relations and the future of the capital 
ships is still a matter for considerable speculation among 
naval experts. Finally, the submarine and the other 
auxiliary crafts seemed to acquire an importance far 
beyond that foreseen by Admiral Mahan, for the sub- 
marine went very close to defeating Britain during the 
war despite the British superiority in capital ships. 


Summarizing, we say that the Mahan theory of sea 
power faced the tremendous problems of new economic 
relationships, new potentialities from the air, new com- 
plexities due to the changed nature of the economic 
world as a whole. 


Invention has meant that no power can halt without 
surrender; but, continues Mr. Millis, no power ever can 
win in this race and thus there is no limiting factor, 
there is no finality except bankruptcy or war .In other 
words, power and prosperity are not synonymous. Power 
and war in reality destroy economic foundations though 
this is disguised sometimes. Now the Washington Con- 
ference only tried to keep things as they were without 
challenging the principles which had already proved their 
inadequacy. The Conference merely limited battleships 
and air craft carriers, but as I have in part already noted, 

1. The French, seeing the importance of submarines, 
destroyers, light cruisers and aviation “‘as instruments for 
exerting a very effective sea power regardless of the 
Battle lines which under the Mahan theory were supposed 
to be supreme” “refused to accept a permanent inferi- 
ority in these types,” and “thus rejected the basic prin- 
ciple—‘perpetuation of the status quo’—upon which the 
whole truce rested.” 


2. The ratio system more and more broke down as 
naval workers saw the fundamental importance of so- 
called ‘auxiliary craft.” 

3. The economic crisis intensified the security problem 
to an extraordinary degree. The various probabilities of 
exports, the currency restrictions, quotas, the raising of 
tariff barriers involved a revival of the theory that power 
must be used to secure areas of economic supplies. That 
is, we are building with redoubled intensity on a prin- 
ciple which has been so largely discredited. 

Regrettable as it may be, the nations will not probably 
reverse their stand rapidly enough to find new and ade- 
quate principles for the forthcoming naval Conference, 
and therefore, the second factor in the naval problem 
must be considered. 


The Japanese claim naval equality on grounds of na- 
tional security and honor. They offer a 2-2-2 ratio, and 
say that the newer developments in naval and air matters 
threaten them. The United States maintains that equality 
of security does not necessitate equality of naval arma- 
ments, that in total armaments, air, land, and naval, 
Japan surpasses America, but that we do not regard this 
inferiority as a matter of national honor. And so the 
issue 1s joined. 

If we admit the Japanese thesis of equality it would 
involve an acknowledgement of Japan’s rights in China, 
a surrender of pressure to maintain our commercial open- 
ings in China. It may mean that the military party will 
interpret this as a sign of triumph, and intensify ther 


campaign in Asia. On the other hand, it is possible that 
Japan would be satisfied with parity in principle and 
would not in practice build up the fleet to equality. And 
it is also not impossible that the “defense” complex of 
Japan would be in some degree removed by such a ges- 
ture, and that that part of the army and civil authority 
which now apparently would relax aggressive policies 
would be more enabled to make its voice felt. Even as- 
suming the worst, we may, it has been suggested, trust 
to Time for—‘Japanese controlled Manchukuo gives no 
promise of being a permanent solution of the difficulties 
in Northeastern Asia,” and evidence exists that such a 
doubt is prevalent among many people in Japan. Dr. 
Blakeslee has put it well: 


“Tt is possible that Japan’s present program may 
turn out to be successful, but it has the promise of 
eventual failure. The attempt to hold Manchuria, 
extend a controlling influence ever China, and res- 
trict the rights of other states will naturally meet 
the continuing opposition of the powers and, as 
China gains in national strength, the mounting re- 
sistance of the Chinese. . . . The cominant thought 
throughout the Lytton Report regarding Japan and 
China is that each could give valuable assistance to 
the other. Japan is peculiarly dependent upon for- 
eign trade: should China, the United States, and the 
British Empire and the Soviet Union carry out a 
rigorous policy of economic nationalism, it would 
doubtless be unfortunate for all states concerned; but 
it would be ruinous for Japan, and would directly 
endanger the peace of the Far East.” 


The way out in Eastern Asia is along the path of co- 
operation, and the nation which has such an acknowl- 
edgement, however, does run the risk of subjecting 
British and American enterprises to apparent discrimina- 
tion in the Orient, and the Oil Monopoly Controversy is 
fresh in our minds, but should it be possible to revive 
International Trade generally such risks will be lessened. 
There is a real relationship, I feel, between alleged ex- 
clusive and discriminatory measures of Japan in the 
Orient and economic nationalism throughout the world, 
and these measures are a counter-reply to the tariff mea- 
sures throughout the world which make it more than 
difficult for Japan to sustain its position and population. 
May it not be that the words “offensive defense’? do not 
inaccurately describe the present situation in many res- 
pects? (In passing it should be noted that the Western 
Powers forced Japan from her economic isolation, en- 
couraged her to Westernize on the expectation of a 
world economics, and then when Japan had so adapted 
her life, we in the rest of the world, through tariffs, 
made it more and more difficult for Japanese industry to 
function because deprived of essential markets.) 

It will be objected that the risks are greater, and that 
Manchukuo stands in the way. Manchukuo, I feel, will 
(despite Mongolian complications) as years pass, occupy 
a unique position, as foreshadowed by the Lytton Com- 
mission, by reason of its essentially Chinese population 
and civilization, and its importance to, and connection 
with Japanese economic life and organization. If the 
present bitterness subsides, it may be that Manchukuo will 
play a role not unlike that of Canada as between the 
United States and Great Britain. Idealistic and visionary? 
Perhaps. But time will, I think prove the Lytton Com- 
mission right in some of its essentials. It is significant 
that the two most advanced industrial nations, the United 
States and Great Britain, have withdrawn their controls; 
the United States from the Carribean, despite difficult 
factors to evaluate in Cuba, and Great Britain elsewhere. 

If, however, a new parity is not achieved and no 
agreement reached (although there is evidence of a new 
possible method of agreement as foreshadowed in Great 
Britain last week) it is possible for the nations to agree 


to differ, and trust to time to ease the present dilemma. 
It may be possible to control bitterness and disappoint- 
ments. The atmosphere may not be charged with accu- 
sations and counter-accusations, and we may be able to 
keep our respective national tempers. But this is un- 
likely. We may expect press, reverberations, and nations 
will probably not keep their mental balance. 

There remain three alternatives. First, the undisguised 
naval race. What will it imply? I suspect that most of 
us would agree that unless Japan should succumb to 
bankruptcy, it will be almost impossible for the United 
States to protect its interests in the Far East by the direct 
use of force. “It is scarcely practicable undertaking 
for the United States alone to create and maintain a navy 
great enough to fight Japan in the Western Pacific with 
any certainty of quick success.’’ There is good reason to 
believe that the Navy Department in 1932 advised that 
we were in no position to force an issue with Japan, and 
the great burdens incidental to such a course mark it 
out to be one possessing no rationality whatever. 


This brings us to the question of the re-establishment 
of the Peace Machinery of the Pacific. It may seem 
nothing short of absurdity to make this suggestion at a 
time when the extensive Japanese military drive into 
North China involving the possible transformation of this 
area into “an appendage of ‘Manchukuo’”’ is under way. 
Nevertheless, whatever the immediate crisis, whether in 
Europe or in Asia, one fundamental question remains: 
Shall peace come by collective machinery, can it come 
by the doctrine “To prepare for peace, Trust in God, 
Keep your powder dry, and prepare for war.”’ or is the 
whole problem hopeless? The latter two methods seem 
to me to carry their own answers; and we must still 
turn to the problem of collective machinery. Though 
war comes, our attitude must be that of Lincoln’s during 
the Civil War, “The Union must survive.” Mr. Lipp- 
mann has rightly warned us, I think, against a too easy 
universalism; concerning that of Britain and America, 
he writes, “Their vital interests have different foci. They 
are threatened in different degrees from different quar- 
ters. The result is that the paramount interests of one 
Power are only secondary interests of the other. And it 
is that difference in importance that makes difficult a co- 
operative diplomacy.” And note that Britain today is so 
occupied with European uncertainty that she will be 
largely absorbed there. 

Does the re-establishment of Peace Machinery seem at 
all possible in the light of recent events in China and 
Britain’s preoccupation with Europe? Here, I think, we 
see the interaction of two factors; first, the demand for 
equality of two powers, Germany and Japan, each of 
them feared, and each fearing for its own security; and 
second, the relations of regional to the general collective 
agreements of the world. 


This is not the place to consider at length the full 
difficulties and problems of attempting to restore some- 
thing like the Washington Conference set forth, but I 
have chosen this line to emphasize the fact that the im- 
mediate discussions of naval ratios and other technical 
problems do involve questions of policy and their real 
importance compared with the common economic posi- 
tion of the whole world. If we are not careful we will 
be fighting over shadows when the common economic 
disaster may overtake us all. In a word, war has lost 
its survival value. Armies and navies and the possibility 
of attack all make it more and more impossible for the 
working of our national economic lives. We must choose 
in broad lines between our economic welfare or our 
national power. This holds true, I think, for all the na- 
tions. Forceful attempts only damage economic security 
and so as a matter of general aim, I feel that, however 
unlikely the solution appears to be at present, we must 
work for a collective machinery based upon: First, 
political security for Japan; second, economic security for 
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Japan which will involve more liberal tariff policies by 
other nations of the world so that a higher level of inter- 
change of goods may be possible, and that Japan may be 
relieved of the fear of economic decline; third, in return 
for these, Japan should, I think, make very definite com- 
mitments against forward policies in China even though 
the divided conditions of China presents many provoca- 
tive situations; fourth, a frank acceptance of the world 
for the need of China’s political unification and no at- 
tempts should be made to hinder such a proceeding, 
China, of course, to recognize its international obliga- 
tions, particularly in the matter of boycotts and protec- 
tion of foreign rights; five, realizing that after all eco- 
nomic reconstruction involves world-wide trade possibil- 
ity, the various powers must make compromises relative 
to matters of the rise of foreign trade of the Far East 
so that a reasonable opportunity may be given to all, 
realizing, of course, the fact that Japan and China are 
very close neighbors and that that fact is of great im- 
portance; sixth, that these matters are not so much a 
problem of defining principles, but of the tone and 
temper, fair-mindedness, and restraint with which rela- 
tions are continued. It is not so much what may be done 
as how. It is even more a question of manner and qual- 
ity of relationships than the matters themselves. 

All this, you may object, has little to:do with the im- 
mediate question facing the Conference which in a rela- 
tive short time will assemble and where the technical 
problems will emerge, but merely to state the American 
and Japanese point of view and to show their relations 
to the European situation, will demonstrate, I feel certain, 
the general soundness of my thesis. 

Perhaps no statement more clearly sets forth the gen- 
erally accepted American view point than the article of 
Admiral William V. Pratt in Foreign Affairs, July, 1934. 
I quote at some length from his presentation: 


“It has been stated openly in the press that 
Japan at the next naval conference will ask for an 
increase in the naval ratio assigned her. Is the re- 
quest logical on the ground of security? It is not, 
and technical men know it. Listen to the words of 
Baron Kato spoken at the second plenary session of 
the Washington Conference in reply to the Amer- 
ican proposal setting forth the 5-5-3 ratio for the 
first time. Speaking of Japan, Admiral Kato said 
in part: ‘She is satisfied that the proposed plan will 
materially relieve the nations of wasteful expendi- 
tures, and cannot fail to make for the peace of the 
world.’ And again: ‘Japan has never claimed nor 
had any intention of claiming to have a naval es- 
tablishment equal in strength to that of either the 
United States or the British Empire. Her existing 
plan will show conclusively that she had never in 
view preparation for offensive war.’ In addition to 
the ratios established at Washington, the three sea 
Powers at the London Conference agreed to equality 
in submarine tonnage. This action more than made 
secure the Japanese islands themselves as well as the 
road from the islands to the mainland, even though 
the total tonnage allowance for each nation was cut 
to approximately 53,000 tons. 


Let us ask ourselves certain questions. 


In time of war, does Japan have the seas of the 
world to cover as a necessary part of her own se- 
curity, as does the British Empire? She does not, 
and in addition she has a secure line to the main- 
land which England has not. 


Does Japan have two great ocean fronts and one 
of the main water arteries of the world to defend 


in case of war, as does the United States? She does 
not. 


As a neutral in a great war, would the obligations 
and responsibilities impose upon Japan put as heavy 
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a burden on her shoulders as they would upon 
either Great Britain or the United States? They 
would not. 


Is there any nation in the world, which, after 
taking care of its essential obligations at home and 
elsewhere, could lay successful blockade to the coast 
of Japan? There is not. 


In the last half century has there been ever any 
action taken against Japan on the part of the two 
leading sea Powers which legitimately could be 
called aggressive? The writer thinks not. 


Is a Japanese claim for increase of ratios justified 
on the grounds of national income? Japan’s national 
income is approximately 16% times less than ours, 
yet in the eleven years following 1922 her expendi- 
tures for new naval construction exceeded our own 
during eight of those years, and the ratio of her 

‘naval budget to national income is 5% times greater 
than our own. 


No, the Japanese claim for an actual increase in 
her naval ratio will not further the purposes of 
peace, and must find other reasons than equality 
and security. 


However, though Japan has no logical grounds 
to lay claim to an increase in her naval ratio she 
has a just claim to equality in treatment in other 
respects, and until that claim is recognized there 
will remain a feeling of tension. ... 


No one can predict what the outcome of the 
forthcoming naval discussions will be. The best that 
can be hoped is that the nations will meet in such 
an atmosphere of friendliness that the good resulting 
from the previous conferences may not be lost and 
may be carried on and increased. . . . If the writer 
can surmise correctly, it will be a meeting where 
men and their attitude towards each other will count 
for more than any logical presentation of facts. No 
nation would care to be responsible for setting the 
clock back, for calling into existence again the old 
system of naval competition, with its attendant evils 
and balances of power.” 


Japan’s view point, as no doubt will become much 
more evident in our discussion, suggests: First, that 
Japan did not, at the Washington Conference, accept the 
5-5-3 ratio as final and that it was merely a temporary 
expedient. Second, that subsequent conferences did mod- 
ify the above ratio basis. Third, that equality is desirable 
as a matter of national pride, prestige, and security. 
Fourth, that Japan is sincerely anxious to disarm and 
offers a plan by which considerable reduction of battle- 
ships could take place. Fifth, that practically all the 
nations except the United States are in favor of abolish- 
ing the battleship and that the United States has not 
made a really persuasive claim to its retention as an in- 
strument in modern warfare. 


Two or three things only remain to be said. First, 
that it is not easy to formulate any ratios which will 
guarantee an equality or security apart from questions or 
alliances and policies. Second, that the problem as be- 
tween America and Japan depends not only upon Jap- 
anese and American relations but also upon Franco- 
Italian relations, because unless Italy and France can 
come to some agreement on naval ratios, Great Britain 
will be unable to effect any reductions, and thus the 
United States will be unable to go much farther. The 
London Naval Agreement, though important, was for 
various reasons tentative, and I see no possibility of any 
sound agreement unless we sincerely accept the collective 
system for the peaceful settlement of disputes, which in 
turn will require international agreement on the matters 
of raw materials and market facilities, as well as gov- 
ernments strong enough to keep order within their own 


boundaries as well as to keep in hand those forces which 
would force the issue beyond their own boundaries. 

We have reached the end of an era in which, as I 
have suggested, war has lost its survival value and even 
forceful methods of settlement have only a limited use- 
fulness. Europe can take practically no forceful steps 
today without running the risk of disaster. Japan may 
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for a short time follow the European example of the 
Nineteenth Century, if she wishes to, but that will be a 
short and, I fear, a barren victory. The machine age, 
with its complex relationships demands a revolution of 
attitude, and if we cannot say with certainty that the 
meek shall inherit the earth, we can say with almost 
certainty that the non-meek shall not inherit the earth. 


PrEo AS GrE 


By DR. YAMATO ICHIHASHI 
Professor of History, Stanford University 


AM very glad to participate in this gathering in 

which unbiased and plastic minds of America and 
Japan meet to discuss frankly matters of mutual import- 
ance to their nations and to obtain an understanding of 
each other on the basis of facts. It is the kind of inter- 
national conference that I have been working for in my 
own mind for more than a quarter of a century, and I 
cannot help but think that this is a realization of my 
dream. I shall try to make a contribution to the confer- 
ence by presenting a brief discussion of certain matters 
pertaining to Japan but also of interest to the United 
States. 

In the vast region known as the Far East there are 
only three independent states (as in the larger territory 
of Africa)—Japan, China and Siam, excluding the new 
state of Manchukuo. Siam is independent because Great 
Britain and France find it convenient to have it so. 
China is an independent nation of long history, but now 
chaotic and unable to function effectively either nationally 
or internationally. Japan is a younger nation than China; 
still she can boast of a history for more than two thou- 
sand years. She is the only state in the Far East and 
Asia that is functioning as a truly independent nation. 
Soon after her victory over Russia in 1905 Japan was 
made a member of the family of Great Powers although 
the Western treaty-powers did not relinquish their ex- 
traterritorial rights in Japan until 1899 and did not 
restore her tariff autonomy to her until rgrt. 

When Japan was recognized as a Great Power, she 
began naturally, to aspire for equal treatment by the 
other Great Powers, but in vain. For example, at the 
Paris Peace Conference she proposed that a racial equality 
clause be incorporated in the Covenant of the League, 
but it was coldly turned down. I need not refer to the 
American naturalization laws or the immigration act of 
1924; these are too well-known. Time forbids me to 
follow the process historically; it should be remarked, 
however, that Japan became an active member of the 
League of Nations and the World Court as soon as they 
were created. She participated in all the important inter- 
national conferences, including those on disarmament; 
thus she shared in all the collective efforts of nations 
until 1931 when there occurred the Manchurian incident 
of September 18th. 

This last incident marks a turning point in Far Eastern 
history; for one thing, it caused the birth of a new state. 
Manchukuo is here to stay whether the West likes it or 
not. But when the Lytton Report, which refused to rec- 
ognize this new state, was adopted, Japan withdrew from 
the League. The American government also issued a 
statement by which she declares she will never recognize 
a state created by force. As a student of history I am 
trying to discover whether or not the birth of any new 
nation has been free from force. It is said now that 
times have changed, if so, in what respect? We also 
hear of the maintenance of the status quo, but it is in- 
conceivable that domestic matters remain stationary or 
static under a democratic form of government or any 
other which seeks to promote the general welfare of its 
people. At any rate, birth is always a painful process, 
but the new state of Manchukuo is improving the life 
of its residents and that of the surrounding countries. 


China has recognized Manchukuo de facto. The interest 
of Japan in Manchukuo arises from her having acted 
as midwife at its birth. It has proved to be for the good 
of Manchurian inhabitants. These people will not return 
to the old regime. 

Japan Proper is smaller than California and it lacks 
natural resources, but it has to support a population of 
70,000,000. Her colonies, Korea and Formosa, are no 
better off in these respects. Moreover, the Japanese are 
not satisfied with their present economic and social status 
but aspire, among other things, to improve their standard 
of living and also to obtain national security. In con- 
nection with these aspirations Japan seeks the stabilization 
of conditions in the regions in which she is most seri- 
ously interested because of their geographic propinquity. 

There is a surplus in the agricultural population of 
Japan and there is but one solution for this, namely, in- 
dustrialization. That alone enables the Japanese to im- 
prove their standard of living. But Japan did not escape 
the world wide economic chaos in the post-war period, 
and when the 1929 crash came she was vitally affected 
by it. Consequently her industry and agriculture were 
dislocated and her unemployment multiplied; a general 
unrest followed. However, Japan appears to be the first 
to effect her industrial recovery as her unemployment is 
no longer menacing and as her foreion trade is expand- 
ing—an achievement amidst almost universal failure. 
Informed students agree that this Japanese achievement 
is due to the better organization of industry, the better 
handling of labor, finance and other related matters. In 
short, it is rationalization which enables Japanese indus- 
trialists to produce goods of quality at a less cost, at 
least, in certain lines. With these goods Japan has opened 
up new markets as well as competing in old markets. 
Older industrial nations are alarmed at this new 
development and are adopting measures of so-called 
protection which cause no small amount of international 
friction. But after all, Japanese export trade is relatively 
insignificant; for instance, in 1932 it constituted no more 
than 3.05 per cent of the aggregate of the world ex- 
ports, which was $12,726,000,000. Moreover, Japan must 
depend upon imported raw materials for her industry; 
she buys more when she sells more. In 1934 the United 
States sold to Japan $92,000,000 more than she bought 
from Japan. No intelligent nation can indulge in mea- 
sures that are bound to be a boomerang. 

Both the Washington and London naval treaties will 
expire in December, 1936, and in order to prepare the 
way for finding a substitute treaty, America, Britain, and 
Japan gathered at London and held informal conversa- 
tions in the fall of 1934. Japan demanded naval parity 
and proposed the abolition or radical reduction of all 
offensive weapons, on the ground that she felt insecure 
with an inferior navy and that the abolition of offensive 
weapons would minimize wars. America replied that 
she desired to base the limitation work on the principle 
of equality of security rather than that of equality of 
armaments. Japan asks: How can you have equality of 
security when security is governed by equality of the 
means of security, namely, armaments? There exists in 
certain quarters the suspicion that if Japan is given a 
chance she will swallow the whole world, that is, if she 
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is given naval parity. It seems irrational to assume that 
arms in the hands of one people are more dangerous 
than in the hands of another. I wonder who have been 
really responsible for the sad and chaotic state of affairs 
now found in Asia. On the basis of past experiences no 
informed person can rely on Western statesmanship to 
promote or maintain peace in the Far East; high-sounding 
words may be comforting to some, but it is deeds that 
really count. 

The Japanese people assume that their mission in the 
Orient is to establish and maintain a normal, stable state 
of affairs, promoting general welfare as an everyday 
matter. They think, they can do this and do it as their 
contribution to world peace. Japan knows Far Eastern 
peoples; she is looked up to by other states of Asia; in 


fact, they are trying to follow her foot-steps. But why 
should the West be disturbed about this tendency? To 
most Asiatics Western nations are primarily concerned 
with their own interests and are still trying to enlarge 
them in the Far East and elsewhere, and they are not at 
all interested in promoting the welfare of native popula- 
tions of Asia. Such a conference as this one, in which 
views are frankly exchanged in order to obtain more bal- 
anced thought, may have a far greater significance than 
we imagine at the present time. It may develop a new 
basis of cooperation between the East and the West. You 
are witnessing the miserable failure of our generation, but 
with fuller knowledge and better understanding, you 
should function more intelligently to promote and main- 
tain friendly relations between your beloved countries. 


POSSIBILITIES OF IMPROVING AMERICAN-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


Summary of lecture by 
DR. KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 
Professor of Oriental History, Yale University 


E DO well to recognize at the outset that friction 

exists between Japan and the United States and is 
almost certainly to continue. This should not unduly 
alarm us. It need not mean war. Friction normally ex- 
ists between nations and between individuals. It often 
requires skill and deliberate intelligent action by both 
parties and neutral bystanders to prevent a forcible clash, 
but the clash rarely comes and is always avoidable. 

The present causes of friction between Japan and the 
United States, as I understand them, are (1) Japanese 
belief that American immigration policy is discriminatory 
and unjust; (2) conflict of policies in China—on the 
one hand American insistence on the Open Door, and, 
from the Japanese standpoint, American interference in 
Far Eastern. affairs, and, on the other, what seems to 
Americans Japanese aggression in China and the probable 
closing of the Open Door; (3) commercial rivalries, es- 
pecially in China and in the Japanese imports of manu- 
factured goods to the United States; (4) naval com- 
petition. 


Experience shows that friction between the two nations 
can be lessened. Repeatedly in the past it has been acute, 
and repeatedly wise statesmanship and diplomacy have 
eased the situation. Notable among these successful ef- 
forts to allay tension was the Washington Conference of 
1921-22. 

By what means can the present friction be lessened? 
May I suggest the following? (1) By creating sympa- 
thetic understanding of each other—of our cultures, our 
problems, and our aims. This can be done partly by 
travel and by seeing the right people when we travel. 
It can be done by courses in schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, in the United States on Japan, and in Japan on 
the United States. Good books on each country will 
help, as will lectures. All of this implies that there are 


DR. SUGIMORI AND 


The Editors regret that the manuscript of Professor 
Kojiro Sugimori’s excellent lecture is not available. Dr. 
Sugimori, professor of political philosophy at Waseda 
University, Tokyo, is a well-known writer and instructor 
in sociology, philosophy and ethics. He is author of 
“Principles of Moral Empire.” 


In the course of his lecture, Dr. Sugimori was reported 
to have said: “The United States, without any sacrifice, 
can be Japan’s best friend. It needs only to recognize 
facts. It needs to realize that this is a dynamic world, 
and that boundaries of nations cannot remain static.” 

Dr. Sugimori warned that territorial needs of nations 
fluctuate as they rise and decline in power. 


“Acquisition of new territory is not always wrong, and 
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those in each country who have taken the time and the 
pains to know thoroughly and objectively the other coun- 
try and its people. I ought not to speak of what is 
being done in Japan, but in the United States, you will 
be interested in knowing, a good deal is being attempted, 
and in increasing amount—in courses on the Far East 
and its cultures and problems, by churches and mission 
boards, and by such organizations as the various Japan 
Societies, the American Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, the Foreign Policy Association, the Committee 
on the Promotion of Japanese Studies of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, and the Council on For- 
eign Relations. (2) By working to remove, or at least 
to lessen, the special causes of friction. We in America 
can labor to alter our immigration laws, and you in 
Japan can try to understand why we find it so difficult 
to do so. We in the United States can try to understand 
the reasons, as you see them, for the Japanese policy on 
the Continent of Asia and can make it clear that we 
have no intention of using force of arms to maintain the 
Open Door. You in Japan can labor so to alter the policy 
of your government as to allay American fears. In com- 
merce, each of us can try to see that an attitude of 
generous fair play is adopted, even with some incon- 
venience to each of us. As to naval competition, I for 
one favor the principle of equality of ratios. Moreover, 
may not the time soon be ripe for another international 
conference like that of Washington on naval armaments 
and Pacific and Far Eastern Affairs, possibly to be called 
by the Japanese Government? 

If, as I trust, we are to see friction lessened and amity 
increased between our two peoples, those of us here 
must personally busy ourselves with the problems in- 
volved and continue to do so. We must also cultivate 
in ourselves forbearance, patience, and the will to under- 
stand. 


MISS ISHIKAWA 


neither is it always right,’ he said. ‘“Ever-changing cir- 
cumstances make territorial readjustment of nations con- 
tinually necessary.” 

Dr. Sugimori dismissed fears of an American-Japanese 
war. “The United States has no territorial ambitions in 
the Far East,”’ he pointed out. “That fact eliminates the 
greatest cause of international clashes.” 

Dr. Sugimori accompanied the Japanese delegates as 
men’s adviser. 

Shizuko Ishikawa, associate general secretary of the 
Japanese national Y.W.C.A. board, acted as chaperon for 
the women delegates. She is a former student of Colum- 
bia University Teachers’ College and now is instructor in 
the teachers’ college division of the Tokyo First Girls’ 
Higher School. 





Torit at MIyAJIMA ON THE INLAND SEA 


March 14, 1936. 
It gives me great pleasure to send this word of greet- 
ing to the American and Japanese delegates who attended 
the Second America-Japan Student Conference of last 
July and August. We are glad to hear the Conference 
Was a great success and trust that it has strengthened the 
bonds of understanding between Japanese and American 
students. 
Amy Heminway JONEs, 
Division Assistant, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
New York City. 


April 16, 1936. 
Lately I have been lecturing at some of the universities 

on the Pacific coast of America, and I am convinced 
more than ever of the great value of the exchange of 
visits between our two countries. Even a mere fleeting 
visit opens a new vista which often enables one to un- 
derstand the people, their ideals and achievements. The 
America-Japan Student Conferences are to be congratu- 
lated on the valuable work they are doing, not merely 
in giving the young people opportunities to visit each 
other’s country, but to come in contact with right people 
to discuss problems of vital importance to both nations 
concerned. 

Jiro Harapa, 

Visiting Lecturer 

University of Oregon 


age 
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CHERRY BLossoMs, TOKYO THe Daisutrsu BuppHA, KAMAKURA 





These superb beauty spots were visited by the delegates to the First Conference in 
1934. They will be seen again by those who attend the Third Conference in 1936. 
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Summary of Discussions by JOHN LIONEL CLARKE, Secretary 


FIRST ROUND TABLE SESSION 
July 30 
“JAPANESE-AMERICAN ECONOMIC RELATIONS” . 
HE session, under the supervision of Dr. Yamato 
Ichihashi of Stanford University opened with a short 
paper on “Japan’s Natural Resources,”’ prepared by Mr. 
McGilvrey. 

Mr. McGilvrey emphasized particularly the paucity of 
Japan’s natural resources, her dependency on the United 
States as a market for raw silk, and the necessity of im- 
porting large amounts of raw cotton. These factors com- 
bine to make Japanese economic life relatively unstable. 

In the discussion following, Dr. Ichihashi pointed out 
the necessity for students to get the facts and face real- 
ities honestly. 

In reply to the theme of Mr. McGilvrey’s paper, Dr. 
Ichihashi stated that it is unnecessary for Japan to have 
internal resources as long as commerce is uninterrupted. 

The group learned that Japanese trade expansion is 
largely exaggerated. Japan’s share of world export trade 
is only 3%. The secret of Japanese economic expansion 
lies in industrial rationalization, not in advantages con- 
fronted by wide exchange differential combined with 
“cheap” labor. 

A general introduction to Japanese-American trade re- 
lations was then given by Miss Dorothy Aki Tsukimoto. 
Miss Tsukimoto stressed the necessity of correcting the 
adverse trade balance to Japan. 

In a fuller statement of the unfavorable trade balance, 
Mr. Ichiro Sakurai pointed out that the basic difficulty 
causing this adverse balance to Japan is the fact that 
Japan has to export her silk to the United States at low 
prices and buy her cotton from the United States at a 
relatively higher price. 

The session continued with a paper by Mr. Yasuaki 
Kozuka, giving an explanation of “social dumping.” A 
definition issued by the International Labor Office covers 
the main thesis. Quote: “The operation of promoting the 
export of national products by decreasing their cost of 
production as the result of depressing conditions of labor 
in the industries which produce them, or keeping those 
conditions at a low level if they are already at such a 
level. It may be stated that social dumping, defined in 
that way, does not exist in Japan.” 


SECOND ROUND TABLE SESSION 
July 30 

Dr. Victor P. Morris of the University of Oregon 
opened the session with a general survey of the New 
Deal, examining and analyzing the N.R.A. and the 
A.A.A. 

The discussion following centered largely around the 
future possible development of the N.R.A. and economic 
planning in the United States of America. Dr. Morris 
concluded that planning was certain to continue but that 
it will be in the future of a less nationalistic nature. 

In a paper submitted by Mr. Shinichi Yoda, Chairman 
of the Japanese delegates in the commission, on the 
American Silver Policy and its effect on China it was 
maintained that the policy, of political origin primarily, 
has been disastrous to China. The purchasing power of 
China has not been increased as China exported her 
silver to the United States, causing a shortage at home. 


THIRD ROUND TABLE SESSION 
August I 
“JAPAN’S ATTEMPT TO ADJUST HERSELF TO EC- 


ONOMIC DEPRESSION AND POPULATION 
PRESSURE”: 


The session opened with a paper presented by Mr. 
Yasuo Takahashi on “Agricultural Problems in Japan.” 
The main cause of distress is the rapid fall of farm prices 
and the growth of farm debts. 

In Mr. Takahashi’s opinion the only way for Japan to 
solve this pressing problem is for the farmers to co- 
operate on a moral, spiritual and economic basis. Den- 
mark is suggested as a model. 

Mr. Natsumeda then gave an interesting paper on 
“The Population Problem.” Population in Japan more 
than doubled between 1868 and 1930, but the rate of 
increase is now dropping due to a change in the fertility 
of women. Mr. Natsumeda said that Dr. Uyeda esti- 
mated that in 1950 the population will be 80,000,000. 

Mr. Natsumeda mentioned the difficulty of the Jap- 
anese population problem as a question of ‘“‘how to pro- 
vide jobs to youths who are coming into the world 
during some two or three decades.” We know that birth 
control may be one of the solutions, yet we are faced 
with boys and girls who are already born and must get 
their livelihood through some means. The speaker does 
not believe emigration to be a solution as the Japanese 
people do not assimilate rapidly with other people. In- 
creased industrialization was suggested as a further rem- 
edy. In order to effect this policy Japan is seeking to 
establish closer economic relationships with the Asiatic 
continent and with the world market. 

The next paper, “Industrial Control in Japan,” by Mr. 
Sakurai, emphasized the importance of small scale in- 
dustry. Small scale industry must survive, despite poor 
management, large scale competition and duplication, be- 
cause some goods can only be produced by small industry. 
Mr. Sakurai does not condone government help because 
it checks technological developments. 


FOURTH ROUND TABLE SESSION 
August 1 


In the opening paper by Mr. Seto, the export associa- 
tions of Japan were described. It is the purpose of these 
described associations to lay the foundations for further 
Japanese trade expansion. So far they have been very 
effective. 


Mr. Nakagawa then discussed the Japanese cotton in- 
dustry. The success of this industry was said to be due 
to better methods and low wages. Here it was pointed 
out that low wages do not mean a low standard of 
living. While wages are low, the employer provides 
free dormitories, baths, art, plays, and numerous more 
of the amenities of life. 


Why are Japanese wages low? Mr. Sakurai answered 
this point. Wages of farm labor largely determine all 
other wages. Farm wages are low because of low produc- 
tivity, which is in turn due to small farms, barren land 
and lack of natural wealth. Also industrial profits are 
low so wages can not be high. 


In an explanation of why Japan went off the gold 
standard, Mr. Kozuka stated that the primary reason 
was the financial condition of Japan. An added reason 
was a desire to expand her foreign trade. 

In a discussion which at times waxed hot, it was 
agreed that Japan is economically dependent on the rest 
of the world. 


There was much debate on the question of the com- 
parative standards of living of Japan and the United 
States. The difficulty of defining standard of living and 
of comparing different modes of living proved to be 
confusing. The Japanese delegates felt that, all in all, 
Americans enjoy a better standard of living. 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
ROUND TABLE 


Report by JACK McGILVREY, Chairman 
SHOULD like first of all to introduce to you the lead- 
er of the Japanese delegates in the economics com- 

mission, Mr. Shinichi ‘Robert’? Yoda, whose splendid 
cooperation contributed greatly to the success that our 
commission has enjoyed. 

Next I shall ask the members of the economics com- 
mission to stand in order that you may see the small, but 
select, group which has been attempting to learn some- 
thing of the economic problems of Japan and America, 

To many experts in the field of economics some of the 
information concerning Japan and America presented 
during the commission sessions would seem too obvious 
for comment. But this material was presented, along with 
some more valuable data, for its value as information. 
It was the purpose of the economics commission not to 
pass resolutions recommending this or that course of ac- 
tion to better Japanese-American trade relations, but to 
share information so that the economic needs and pros- 
pects of the two nations might be more clearly brought 
into focus. 

It early became apparent in the discussions of the com- 
mission that it was dealing with problems that could not 
be confined in a neat little box labelled, “‘Economics’’. 
Within a short time after discussion started both internal 
politics and international relations came into the picture. 

In the brief time at our disposal this morning it will 
be, of course, impossible to give in detail any informa- 
tion concerning the topics discussed in the commission 
sessions. I shall sketch broadly some of the more sig- 
nificant data brought out by the members of the com- 
mission. 

It was shown that Japan cannot become a self-contained 
industrial unit. She finds herself in the rather anomalous 
position of being virtually forced to become an industrial 
nation without any extensive natural resources of her 
own. What she must do is become a part of the world’s 
factory system, a nation turning the natural resources of 
the rest of the world into finished goods. 

We found that today’s Japanese trade menace is largely 
illusory for Japan’s share of the world’s export trade is 
approximately three per cent, which is about one-fifth that 
of either Great Britain or the United States. We found 
that the alleged Japanese cotton textile “menace” is more 
potential than actual. 

Turning its attention to the United States, the com- 
mission saw that the New Deal was concentrating more 
on foreign problems, that the New Deal was concerned 
more with economic nationalism than with economic in- 
ternationalism. An interesting example of the possible 
repercussions of a domestic politic-economic action in the 
field of international trade was observed in the close re- 
lation between the processing tax on cotton and the New 
England textile mill operators’ campaign against Japanese 
cotton textile exports to this country. 

Japanese-American trade relations were found to be of 
a complementary nature, the bulk of American exports 
to Japan being cotton and the bulk of Japanese exports 
to this country being silk. Japan’s cotton mills depend 
heavily on American cotton and American women require 
Japanese silk for many of the most necessary items of 
their wardrobes. In goods other than silk and cotton it 
was found that America’s exports to Japan were mostly 
products of heavy industry and those of Japan to this 
country mostly of light industry. 

That most ambitious topic for discussion, ‘Economic 
Nationalism”, was left virtually untouched in its more 
general aspects. Rather did the discussion center around 
specifically Japanese or American economically nation- 
alistic policies. 

In this brief resume of the business of the commission 
many topics discussed by the delegates have had to be 
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eliminated. The titles of a few of the truly excellent 
papers delivered by the Japanese delegates may give some 
further hint of the extent of the commission’s discussions. 
There were papers on “Social Dumping”, “The American 
Silver Policy and Its Effect on China,” “Agricultural 
Problems in Japan,” “The Japanese Population Problem,” 
“Industrial Control in Japan” and ‘““The Japanese Cotton 
Industry.” 

These papers and informal expositions by the American 
delegates were discussed in a spirit of intellectual give- 
and-take that spoke volumes for the desire for informa- 
tion that was present in both the Japanese and American 
delegates. I cannot have too much praise for the way 
both groups joined in the discussions which at times 
trembled on the verge of being peppery, to put it mildly. 

I should like here to express the heartfelt gratitude of 
the entire commission to Dr. Yamato Ichihashi of Stan- 
ford University and Dr. Victor P. Morris of the University 
of Oregon who contributed their time, their material 
ahd their kindly understanding to the success of the 
discussions. 


FOREIGN TRADE BETWEEN 
JAPAN AND AMERICA 


By YASUAKI KOZUKA 
of Waseda University 

Relations between Japan and America began just about 
eighty years ago. Throughout this long period our rela- 
tions have always been friendly and peaceful. True, from 
time to time our peoples become irritated with each 
other, but so do other nations, England and America, or 
France, for instance, though they fought a war for life 
or death together, and though England and America are 
of one race and one language. 

The best of friends are sometimes annoyed with each 
other. I know that in Japan even a man and his wife 
sometimes disagree. It is a common saying of jingos in 
every country that trade rivalry will ultimately bring 
the great nations of the world to war. 

It has even been predicted the war will come eventu- 
ally between America and Great Britain over foreign 
trade. But the fact is that the British Empire and the 
United States are each other’s best customers. It seems 
to me therefore, that two such peoples as the British 
and the American are not likely to fight over this issue. 

.... Across the Pacific, it is America and Japan that 
are each others greatest customers. Every year Japan buys 
more goods from the United States than all the rest of 
Eastern Asia combined. In turn, the United States buys 
more Japanese products than those of any other Oriental 
country. 

It is false theory of international economics that mag- 
nifies rivalry for trade in backward countries and ignores 
the importance of it between those that are progressive. 
Progress makes buying power. It doesn’t destroy it. It 
is the most advanced countries that buy most from each 
other. 

Japan is in fact the only advanced and industrial coun- 
try in the east. . . . As such we seek markets in colonial 
and less developed countries. It is natural and legitimate, 
but in so doing we come in some respects into competi- 
tion with other industrial countries and the result is ri- 
valry. In this rivalry there is nothing new. It has been 
going on for centuries between different countries, be- 
tween different cities and even between different manu- 
facturers of the same city. 

The attention that has been called particularly to Jap- 
anese competition is due to the fact, I believe that we are 
the latest comer into the field of international commerce. 

But I would urge you to consider this fact that for 
every dollar of trade we have taken away from you, we 
have given you directly two and possibly three or four 
in its place. 

Our purchases from you, though they are temporarily 
reduced on account of the world-wide depression, are 


steadily progressing and exceed those made from other 
countries. 

Japan and America have much in common. Japan is 
no longer what she was three-quarters of a century ago. 
She has learned much from America, profited much by 
her contact with you, adopted many of your methods of 
business and ways of living. 

She is now not only an industrial and economical na- 
tion but one with movies, baseball teams and even 
dance halls. She is a “modern” state. 

This modernization has been helpful to you. Where 
once we purchased not a hundred dollars a year from 
you we now purchase a hundred millions. 

Ever since, at your request, our country emerged from 
its seclusion, both nations have steadily progressed. 

. Let us hope each for the other and for humanity 
in general, which we both are assisting, that the day 
when we cease to advance and improve will never come. 


THE JAPANESE COTTON 
INDUSTRY 


By ISAO NAKAGAWA 

of Osaka Commercial University 
E OFTEN hear nowadays of “Rising Japan.” 
Nowhere else can we find as vivid an example 

of ‘Rising Japan” as in our cotton industry. 
The table below gives a comparative study of Japan’s 
cotton industry as it stands today, with that of 30 years 

ago: 


1905 1934 
Number of Spindles .... 1,426,594 953055414 
Cotton Yarn Output, bales 905,536 35472,362 


3,963,968,089 
Y¥ 492,351,023 
Y731,424,623 


Thirty years ago Japan exported cotton textiles to the 
extent of Y13,866,832, and imported to the value of 
Y18,505,985, which left an import excess of Y4,639,153. 
Conditions had undergone a radical change by 1934. 
Japan exported Y492,351,023 worth of textiles that year, 
and imported Y952,082 worth. 

Thirty years ago, Chosen and China were the best 
customers for Japan’s cotton textiles. Chosen imported 
more than Y5,000,000 worth, China Y4,500,000 and 
Hongkong Y1,500,000, whereas British India, which in 
recent years has become Japan’s second best cotton textile 
customer, imported that year only Y46,o00 worth, while 
the Dutch East Indies, now ranking first, did not import 
a single yard. 

In those days there were only 15 dealers in cotton tex- 
tiles, whereas today there are 150 dealers, not including 
those outside the cotton textile association. The number 
of textile brokers has likewise increased from seven or 
eight to more than 100, without counting non-members 
of the association. 

Japan began exporting cotton yarn and textiles to 
Chosen after the Sino-Japanese war of 1894-95, and then 
to China. The trade was begun with cotton yarn, and 
was extended to textiles. 

After the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-05, a certain 
association succeeded in making large scale exports to 
Manchuria. 

It remained for Japanese cotton textile exporters to 
build up a strong foothold in the Dutch East Indies in 
the closing years of the World War. 

Repeated anti-Japanese boycotts in China and radical 
fluctuations of the foreign exchange, while blocking ex- 
port trade in China, prompted Japanese exporters to 
seek new markets elsewhere with renewed vigor. Their 
persistent efforts bore fruit. They succeeded in develop- 
ing trade in British India, the Malay Archipelago, the 
Near East, and Africa, and lately in Latin America. 

China’s boycott flooded the world market with Jap- 


Textile Output, sq. yds.. 126,853,260 
Textiles Exported ...... Y 13,866,832 
Raw Cotton Imported . .Y110,623,183 


anese goods. The prohibitive tariff levied by the Indian 
government against Japanese cotton textiles, and the 
quota system many countries placed on Japanese textiles, 
served to spread the goods throughout the world. 

Japanese cotton textiles are found not only in the 
Malay Archipelago, Near East, Africa, and Central and 
South Americas, but have of late found their way into 
Northern European countries, the sphere in influences of 
British goods. Quite recently goods have been found 
even in the United States and the United Kingdom, the 
latter consuming more than 2,000 bales per month. 

It is small wonder that Britain and the United States 
are alarmed by the situation. 

Out of the total Japanese cotton textile output of 
3,963,969,000 square yards in 1934, 1,793,845,000 were 
produced by spinning mills doing weaving as well. Con- 
sequently, these combination mills were in a better posi- 
tion to control output adequately, depending on market 
conditions overseas. 

As evidence of the remarkable growth of Japan’s cotton 
industry, Japan in 1933 exported 50,000,000 square yards 
more of cotton textiles than did Britain, and in 1934 
Japan’s exports surpassed those of Britain by 590,000,000 
square yards. 

. Japanese mills have been making incomparably 
better “showings than those of Britain. Not a few mills 
in Japan have been able to pay as high as 25% divi- 
dends, whereas in Britain, even the best, it is reported, 
have not been able to do better than 8%, while some 
have to be contented with a 3% dividend. 

Small British mills have been carrying on without 
dividends. It is reported that the average profit netted 
by British mills last year was 7%. This is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that, aside from the prolonged world 
depression, millowners have not had sufficient forsight to 
provide for ‘rainy days.” 

Payrolls are said to constitute British spinning’s great- 
est account, and 50% of the production cost is said to 
be taken up by payment of interest on debentures and 
taxes. 

. . India is another instance. That country has a 
much lower standard of living than Japan, yet it costs 
much more to produce cotton goods there than in Japan. 
Do not forget that India is one of the great raw cotton 
producers of the world. It has been declared that the 
cost of cotton textile production in India is four times 
that in Japan. 

The remarkable development of Japan’s cotton indus- 
try can of course, be attributed to the nationwide spread 
of public school education—in this respect Japan is equal 
to the best in the world—and to the successful execution 
of industrial rationalization, devised as a counter measure 
to conquer the world-wide depression. 

Some exporters gave following factors to explain the 
secret of Japan’s supremacy in the spinning industry. 


(1) Japanese spinners’ unceasing search for better 
methods. 


(2) The fact that low labor cost in Japan does not 
mean lowering of the standard of living. 


(3) Total lack of “Social dumping.” That this charge 
is baseless has been proven by the investigation of a 
neutral investigator. 

(4) The “family system,” the guiding principle of 
life in Japan, has a great advantage. The system has 
proved so valuable that its merit has gradually come to 
be recognized in Britain and America. 

Countries abroad, including Britain and the United 
States, are now crying loudly against the so-called men- 
ace of Japanese cotton textiles, demanding import re- 
strictions such as higher tariffs or the establishment of a 
quota system. 

From the broad standpoint of the welfare of man- 
kind, such an attitude is hardly tolerable. The people 
of the world, including those of primitive culture, are 
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hampered by diminished purchasing power, resulting 
from prolonged economic depression. 

That is precisely where Japanese cotton textiles, which 
give great value for the price paid, should come in. 
British and America cotton spinners, criticizing the prices 
of Japanese cotton textiles as unreasonably low, in order 
to “protect” their own industry have been suggesting 
that Japan boost the price somehow. 

Japan would not think of sacrificing the interests of 
masses with limited purchasing power for the sake of 
few British and America mill owners and operatives. 

To protect the interests of Britain and America is to 
deprive the consumers of Japanese goods of their supply. 

These foreign mill operators had not the foresight to 
adjust their industry according to the changing aspects 
of the world’s economics or, even when they knew the 
necessity of so doing, they lacked the courage to effect a 
change. 

People with limited purchasing power shall not suffer 
because of the selfish attitude of foreign mill owners. 

According to the principle of the international division 
of work, the countries of the world should encourage 
further development of the textile industry in Japan 
rather than applying pressure to Japanese goods to pro- 
tect their own domestic industries, and they should 
develop special industries for which they are best suited. 

Restriction on the importation of daily necessaries is 
suicidal. All countries should facilitate the import of 
daily necessaries of a low price for the welfare of the 
people. 


INDUSTRY IN JAPAN 


By ICHIRO SAKURAI 
of Tokyo University of Commerce 


HE shortest way to become acquainted with present 

industrial conditions in Japan is to study two regu- 
lations and how they are working. One is an Act for 
large- scale industries (Juyo Sangyo Toseiho), the other 
is an Act for industries in general (Kogu Kumiaiho). 
These two acts are closely connected with the so-called 
“Economic Control” that is one of the most interesting 
questions to students of economics. The Act for large 
scale industries is very similar to the N.I.R.A. in America. 


ACT FOR LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRIES 


Rapid increase of productive power of Japanese indus- 
tries during the European War met with a sudden de- 
crease of demand both internally and externally right 
after the War. The rural population which consists of 
50% of the whole, are very conservative and have little 
purchasing power. The world-wide economic depression 
of 1919 was more intensified by the Earthquake of 1923 
which thoroughly destroyed Tokyo, Yokohama, and Ka- 
wasaki. Worse still, Tokyo was visited by financial panic 
in 1926 and the Government was taking a deflation pol- 
icy in order to return to the gold standard. 

Under such a depression how could each industry 
carry on its business except by strong “Rationalization” 
of industries? In 1930 the Industrial Rationalization 
Board (Sango Gori Kyoko) was newly attached to the 
Department of Industry. After all, Rationalization, which 
was the only shelter for them, does contain a funda- 
mental mistake. That is the non-corresponding develop- 
ment of purchasing power to that of productive power. 
Production does not go together with distribution. Over- 
production against Unemployment. Thus Rationalization 
had intensified the depression the more. Entrepreneurs 
did not have time to look after profit. They only 
thought how they could continue their existence. They 
could not solve their questions by their own hand as 
before. They had to ask the Government to help them. 
They were ready to suffer the control of the State to 
some extent. On April 1, 1931, the Act for large-scale 
industries was therefore published. 
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The Act for large- scale industries consists of ten ar- 
ticles. At present it has been adopted by the 22 out- 
standing industries—most of them are spinning and 
chemical industries. And its number is about to increase. 
Thanks to the Act the 22 have developed something like 
a Kartell in their own fields, during four years. We will 
not explain cach article, but it has four parts, as follows: 


(1) To enforce Rationalization and monopolization of. 
industries by the Government—not only by economic but 
also by political power. 


(2) To check an unreasonable rise in price by the ac- 
complished monopolies for the benefit of the public. 


(3) To set up a committee for fair realization of the 
above. 


(4) Some punishments. 


Part 1 is the most important element of the Act. Due 
to. this the twenty-two industries nearly accomplished 
their monopolies and are enjoying so-called reasonable 
price. Their standings are so strong that no other en- 
trepeneurs can compete with them. It is evident that 
Part I has contributed so much to the re-establishment of 
most of large-scale industries in Japan . 

Part 2 is also a very important clement of it. But for 
it, the Act would be nothing but a pure economic con- 
trol of war time. Here you will see great significance of 
Part 2 for the Public at the same time insignificance for 
the capitalists. During the past four years’ enactment it 
has been put in practice except one case concerning ce- 
ment manufacturing industries this year. 

Part 3 as you see provides for a committee to define 
what unreasonable price is. It has 19 representatives of 
various societies including the Minister of Industry at the 
head. They are either bureaucrats, scholars, or spoke- 
men of some outstanding industries. Here you will see 
what the committee is. Any way it is a very hard task 
to fix a reasonable price for any commodity. 

Part 4 consists of regulations for punishment to those 
what unreasonable price is. It has 19 representatives of 
complain of incompleteness of the punishment. 

The Act for large-scale industries has done much for 
the re-construction of big industries during the past four 
years. Each big industry is now strong enough to stand 
any economic difficulties for itself. The first object of the 
Act is nearly accomplished. Now the time has come 
where the second object of the Act is to be realized for 
the benefit of the public. But all the entrepeneurs will 
never favor it, although it is very important for society. 


ACT FOR INDUSTRIES IN GENERAL 


Since the enactment of the Act for large-scale indus- 
tries in 1931 most of the outstanding ones have secured 
a firm foundation. Under these established monopolies 
there are two fields of economy that are depressed very 
much, as urgent and as burning a question for Japan 
as the population problem. These are the small-scale in- 
dustries and the peasants in the country. As to the latter 
Mr. Takahashi will make a report, so we will try to get 
a brief idea of small-scale industries. 

Before explaining their present position in Japan’s 
economy we have to define what small-scale industries 
are. The department of industry published statistics of 
the Japanese industrial situation in 1931. It is authora- 
tative, although it does not include factories employing 
less than five hands. According to it let us define for the 
sake of convenience, “small-scale industries” as these 
which are employing less than 100. 

These small-scale industries account for 96% of the 
total number of factories, 49% of the employees and 
44% of production. Their chief products are: textiles of 
silk, cotton, or rayon; rubber goods; Japanese paper; 
tanned skin; handcrafts of bamboo or wood; Japanese 
wine (Sake); Miso (Extracts of Miso soup); canned 
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See Carnegie Endowment for International Peace was the largest single contributor 

to the funds of the Second America-Japan Student Conference. Miss Amy Heminway 
Jones, director of the Endowment’s Division of Intercourse and Education and of the Inter- 
national Relations clubs affiliated with the Endowment, was a member of the Advisory 
Board which aided so materially in the formation of the policies followed by the student 
executive committee. The executive committee is deeply indebted to Miss Jones for her 
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The Endowment has further strengthened its prestige in American and Japanese edu- 
cational circles by thus showing that it stands ready to support worthwhile student enter- 
prises which are not under its own direction but which are in line with the aims of its 


Own activities. 


A large share of the credit for the success of the 1935 Conference must go to the fi- 
nancial assistance of the Carnegie Endowment and to the generous and understanding help 
of Miss Jones. 


foods; buttons; and various other sundries. Spinning, iron, 
wheel making, paper, cement, beer, sugar, gas, fertilizer, 
dye and other chemical industries are on large scale. 


As you see all commodities have many processes of 
production. Some processes will be finished by small- 
scale industries and some by large-scale ones, just as the 
textile industry represents the former and the spinning 
industry the latter. In order to make clear this relation 
of the two, in the cotton industry, small-scale industry 
accounts for 21.7% of the. value of production in the 
first spinning process, only 1.6% of the second and 
56.6% of the third process; 72.6% in textile production 
and 31.9% in dyeing and other finishing processes. 


When we consider those goods exported in 1932, 
which exceeded ten million yen in value, we find that 
18 of them were produced by small industries and only 
five of them by big ones. 


If we find the existence of small industries reasonable, 
we should help their development. If we do not find this 
justification for them, we have to clear them away and 
the government should be ready to suffer some sacrifice 
in doing this. Small industries have so many demerits 
that are due to fundamental characteristics of Japan’s 
economy—small lands, large population and little capital. 
Naturally there are a great number of the same industry. 
Their management is not economic. They have limited 
funds. They have to compete with each other for a 
slight margin of interest by borrowing funds, by poor 
management. Still worse, they have to cut down the 
price of their own products to stand the strong competi- 
tion from the big industries. 


Then what is their “raison d’etre’? Two years ago 
the Department of Industry stated that small industries 
existed because they are profitable for each entrepeneur. 
But we cannot agree with that definition because they 
pay low over-head charges compared with big industries. 
My idea of it is technological in the first place. Some 
processes of production cannot be accomplished on a 
large scale. Each product should be the fruit of smart 
combination of the two. In the second place they are 
valuable as outsiders of the Kartell or Trust. Especially 
at present when most of the big industries have organ- 
ized themselves in firm monopolies and always plan to 
raise their monopolized prices. In the third place, they 
have come out of necessity. This is the most important 
reason for their existence in one sense. As you know we 
have such small areas and huge mass of population. 
Lands are very poor and we hardly have any natural re- 
sources. The only resource we have in Japan is popula- 
tion—Labor and Knowledge. By exporting these ele- 
ments we only get to live. Otherwise we will die in 
some sense. We are too progressive and intelligent to 
die. We have to live and to subjugate all difficulties by 
using the present traditional conditions to the utmost 
and by studying the significance of their merits and 
demerits. 


Although we understand the raison d’etre of small in- 
dustry, we cannot deny the fact that these small en- 
trepeneurs are being depressed both functionally and 
socially. Therefore the task for us is how to improve 
their present conditions. In 1931 Act for industries in 
general of 1924 was modified specially for these small- 
scale industries. 


The first object of the Act is to secure them from the 
heavy opposition of large industries and unfair influence 
of middlemen; the second is to cure their functional 
disease by the help of the Government in establishing 
some. institution for their common use, to supply them 
funds and to give some proper instruction or information 
to them. This is very difficult to realize because of con- 
tradictory elements involved. Japan’s industrial develop- 
ment may be slow but it should be steadily towards the 
ideal of mankind, the betterment of society. 


EXPORT ASSOCIATIONS IN JAPAN 


By NOATSU SETO 
of Doshisha Commercial College 


XPORT associations of Japan were established by an 
act of September 1, 1925, which has been revised 
twice: in 1931 and 1934. 

After the Great War, during which Japan experienced 
a considerable increase of her foreign trade, she had to 
face hard times with decreasing trade. The Export As- 
sociation Act was promulgated in order to cope with the 
new situation. It aims at the furtherance of exports and 
their healthy development through control. 

The Market Association is formed of merchants who 
export their goods to the same market. The Commod- 
ities Association is composed of merchants who export 
certain goods. These associations only control their ex- 
ports, but they have come to take a positive attitude in 
examining the goods to be exported, and their control 
covers outsiders, too. They find their basis on the small 
and middle-scale industries. 

The total number of associations is 61. There are 
5,374 members. Capitalization totals Y2,634,400. Dis- 
tribution by prefecture in 1934 was as follows: Osaka 15, 
Hyogo 14, Kanagawa 8, Tokyo 6, Aichi 5, Shizuoka 3, 
Hokkaido 2, Kyoto 2, Toyama 2, Nara 1, Wakayama 1, 
Tokuyama 1, and Nagasaki 1. 

The association exports by consignment, after collecting 
goods of small quantity from each member, e. g. the 
Osaka-Africa Export Association and the Japan Bicycle 
Export Association. Control of quality, examination of 
quantity, improvement of package are counted among its 
chief businesses. The association will receive orders from 
abroad within a certain limited amount, and assigns to 
each member his share, considering his trade in the 
past as well as his potential supply, e. g. the Japan- 
Russia Trade Association. In case it wants to exercise its 
power on outsiders, a permission from the minister of 
commerce and industry will be necessary. 

Such an association has agents abroad, and sometimes 
sends investigators to keep in touch with the latest in- 
formation about the market abroad. From 1931 the 
government has lent money at low interest to aid its 
activities. . . . From 1926 until April 1935, 75 new ex- 
port associations were formed. 

We are well aware of the weak points, such as conflict 
of interests between exporters and producers, but still we 
cannot neglect the role the export associations acted in 
Japanese trade expansion. 


THE SPECIALITY OF JAPANESE 
AGRICULTURE 


By YASUO TAKAHASHI 
of Waseda University 


NDER the Tokugawa Shogunate, farmers were re- 
stricted as to the kinds of products they produced, 
while the favored few were given license for the exclu- 
sive cultivation of sugar cane and a few other products. 
Not only did the statutory ban come direct from the 
Shogunate, but feudal clan governments, in their turn, 
put on their own restrictions and handed out their own 
favours. The farmers were unable to escape from these 
restrictions; one feudal government might be less strict 
than another, and the tendency would be for an efflux 
of farmers from the area with regulation to the area 
more lenient, but the government prevented such migra- 
tion by prohibiting the sale of cultivated land. As the 
feudal clan strove after the attainment of a position of 
self-sufficiency in foodstuffs, the majority of the farmers 
were compelled to center their energies on the produc- 
tion of rice and barley, the main food of the Japanese 
people. When the Meiji era set in; its energy concen- 
trated on the agricultural development in a more in- 
formed manner and the Tokugawa ban on the sale of 
land was removed in part in 1872. By removing the 
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ban, the Meiji government recognized the private owner- 
ship of land at the same time the government permitted 
foreign trade. 

But feudalism still existed among farmers to some ex- 
tent. As the result of ownership of private land, farm- 
ers were classified into three kinds: landed farmers who 
own and till their own land, tenants, and landed pro- 
prietors who own but do not till their land. Landed 
proprietors are taking the part of capitalists in agricul- 
ture, but by reason of small land, the scale is very much 
smaller than America’s. These points are quite different 
from the American agricultural system. 

Under this system our country endeavored to develop 
the industry. Rice with 53% of the total agricultural 
production and silk with 14.66% are particularly im- 
portant. As the result of the over-production of rice, Jap- 
anese farmers are suffering from low prices and now the 
government’s policy on the “‘self-resurrection of farmers” 
came into being in the form of the “Agricultural Eco- 
nomic Survival Plan,” which aims at the elimination of 
fundamental defects of agricultural organization and pro- 
motion of a lasting prosperity for the agricultural 
villages. 


RICE 


As I mentioned in the previous chapter, the percentage 
of rice products is 53% and its position in agriculture 
is most important. Nowadays rice is merchandised and 
the low or high price of rice is a vital problem not only 
for the farmers, but also for the Japanese people, as we 
are still largely an agricultural population. At present, 
Japan has twice the productive power of rice she had in 
the Meiji era. But as a result of its over-production and 
the low price of rice from Korea and Formosa, over- 
production became the vital problem for farmers. Now 
it is impossible for the government to dispose of such a 
large amount of rice in the future, because the consump- 
tive market does not require it. . . . So the price control 
law has been made for the purpose of protection against 
the failure of rice price and relief of the poor farmers. 
One of the most remarkable events in farm economy 
during 1933 was marked activity of co-operative soci- 
eties, and the government policy on the “‘self-resurrection 
of farmers’ came into the form of the economic survival 
plan which aims at the elimination of fundamental de- 
fects of agricultural organization and promotion of the 
farmer’s prosperity. Hereafter we must look to the better 
organized co-operative society and rice control law for 
the relief of the farmers. 


DEBT OF FARMERS 


When Japan emerged from feudalism in the last dec- 
ade of the 19th century, and adopted a policy designed 
to make it an industrial nation and a world power, it 
was then predominantly agricultural. Nothing was more 
natural, therefore, than that it should tax farmers, di- 
rectly and indirectly, to pay the cost of industrialization. 

The first industries were aided with government sub- 
sidies, paid by the farmer. He is still paying, even 
though industry is prosperous. Individual farmers were 
obliged to borrow the money at usury because they had 
not the capital to back them. Moreover, when the agri- 
cultural product came to be merchandised, the price of 
farm products was very much influenced by slight fluctu- 
ations in the market price. For these reasons the farmers 
are sinking into a quagmire of debts. According to the 
statistics of 1933, Japanese farmers have a six billion yen 
debt. The government is now thinking of a moratorium 
of taxation. 


THE BURDEN OF TAXATION AND ITS 
LIGHTENING 
In the rice-raising districts during the second to sixth 
Showas the percentage of total income claimed by tax- 
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ation had risen from 26.7% to 50.2%. In the silk-rais- 
ing districts during the same period, the percentage of in- 
come taken in taxes rose from 11.77% to 25.5%. 

Judging from these figures, we can understand that 
taxes are too heavy for the farmers. At the same time, 
the tax imposed is fixed in spite of decreasing income 
and becomes a great burden on the farmers when the 
price of rice or silk goes down. 


SILK 


Next to rice, cocoons are the most important agricul- 
tural product of Japan. From 1928 to 1932 they 
amounted to from 15% to 20% of the total value of all 
agricultural produce. Cocoons have a special significance 
as they provide the farmers with a fair amount of money 
in the months from May to October when there is little 
monetary income from other sources. Raw silk exported 
during 1922 reached 340,000 bales, of which 310,000 
were sent to the United States, and ever since the ex- 
ports of silk to that country have increased. In 1925, 
400,000 bales were thus exported. In 1929, 560,000 out 
of 580,000 bales exported were sent to the United States. 
Despite the acute business depression in 1932, 513,000 
out of 546,000 bales were thus disposed of, or over 90% 
of Japan’s silk exports. All these records adequately en- 
dorse the fact that the life and death of the Japanese 
silk industry is in the hands of the United States, and as 
the national economy of Japan is greatly influenced by 
the high and low price of silk, she is dependent in no 
small way upon American prosperity. At present because 
Japanese farmers are facing over-production of silk, and 
the cheaper yen due to inflation, they are suffering from 
economic panic. 


THE FUTURE OF JAPANESE AGRICULTURE 


As you know, Japan is a small land with a large pop- 
ulation and agricultural products cannot be regulated as 
other industrial products. Japan is facing the influence 
of inflation, although this is common through the world. 
It is very desirable for farmers to be relieved by the re- 
lief law and the cooperative society. At the same time 
Japanese agriculture has the tendency of being indus- 
trialized gradually. 

To sum up above-mentioned facts, it is needless to say 
we are in a state of “Sturm und Drang,” but in our 
theories and principles the origin and process of the 
problem suggest in themselves the solution. 

(Appendix: See tables beginning on pages 471 and 483 
of 1935 “Japan Year Book.) 


JAPANESE-AMERICAN TRADE 


By MISS DOROTHY AKI TSUKIMOTO 
of Seishin Girls’ College 


ae E ARE told that the area of Oregon is 96 

) thousand square miles as compared with 

148 thousand square miles of our Main Island, or one 

and one-half times the size of this State. In other words, 

Japan proper is slightly smaller than the States of Ore- 
gon and Washington combined. 


In comparing population, you have little less than a 
million in this State, against our 64 millions in our Main 
Island alone. To put it in another way you have density 
of population of less than 10 in each square mile, where- 
as we have 432 in the same area. In my home-city of 
Tokyo we have population of over 5 million, and this is 
just twice as much the population of the States of Ore- 
gon and Washington combined, or almost the size of 
that of California. 

I heard from a lumber exporter in Seattle that the 
Pacific Northwest ships out about 8 million dollars 
worth of Douglas fir, and other forest products to Japan, 


the chief commodities being 200 million feet of lumber 
and 92 thousand tons of wood pulp. 

As to wheat, in 1934, you sent us $2,350,000 worth of 
it. Possibly the toast I take in the mornings at home 
is made of wheat from this region. 

You also sell us $112,000,000 dollars worth of raw 
cotton annually, and I use that material in the form of 
kimonos and other wears everyday. 

In return for those things you buy from us raw silk 
and manufactured goods, silk alone amounting to $75,- 
000,000 dollars. Possibly your silk dress and stockings 
are made with our silk. I have seen in your Department 
and Ten Cents stores many articles marked “Made in 
Japan.” 

In 1934, it would be of interest to you to know, that 
we bought $210,000,000 dollars worth of goods from 
you, while you bought from us $118,000,000 dollars 
leaving balance of $92,000,000 dollars in your favor. It 
would help us tremendously, if you will buy more of 
our goods instead of our paying you in gold. 

We are working very hard to make up that $92,- 
000,000 dollars. That is why we are trying to develop 
our industries, and also to widen our markets through 
the world. 

You are supplying us essential things for our life, in 
forms of raw materials. We do not possess untold store 
of natural resources or wide fertile land you have. But 
we do have ample labour, both skilled and unskilled. So, 
if we could exchange what each country possesses in 
abundance and promote better trade relations, I am con- 
fident that our international relations would be greatly 
enriched and the happiness of both nations insured. 


THE AMERICAN SILVER POLICY 
AND ITS EFFECTS ON CHINA 


By SHINICHI YODA 
of Tokyo Commercial University 
HE American silver policy draws our attention be- 
cause of its influence in the Far East, and the shock 
it has given to China, rather than by its being a great 
experiment of a “controlled inflation.” 

First of all, let us see what it has meant in America. 
Apart from the Sherman act and the Pittman act, we 
may trace the new policy back to the Thomas amend- 
ment in the A.A.A. of May 12, 1935, which states that 
the President may receive the payment of war debts in 
silver at 50 cents an ounce fine to an amount not ex- 
ceeding $200,000,000, and also allows free coinage of 
silver at a certain ratio with gold. England paid $10,- 
000,000, in silver 20,000,000 ounces, and that was all 
that actually came out of it. Then we may mention the 
London silver agreement of July 22, 1933, which was 
achieved through the initiative of the American delegate. 
America is obliged to buy annually 24,400,000 ounces 
of silver for four years from 1934 onward. The price for 
domestically mined silver was fixed at 64.5 cents by the 
proclamation of December 21, 1933. By the Silver Purch- 
ase act of June 19, 1934, silver purchase was made ob- 
ligatory until the silver stock reached one-fourth of the 
total metallic reserve, and silver abroad, too, was added 
to the purchase. In August, 1934, silver was nationalized. 
The price of silver in the market, home and abroad, was 
raised to 71.11 cents on April 10, 1935, and to 77.57 
cents on April 24. This is a brief summary of what has 
happened to silver in America, as far as we know. It has 
been successful thus far, but let us examine the two 
items of which the silverites have been fond of speaking. 

(1) The first one is “inflation.” 

. . . . Silver is a by-product of base metals, so that no 
remarkable increase of production is possible. The high- 
est record in recent years was 250,000,000 ounces. It 
must take some 7 to 12 years to buy the silver she 
wants. . . . She must not only absorb the world annual 
output, but also any visible stock in the market. Taking 


it for granted that America is not the America of the 
eighteen-nineties, I wonder what she will do when it is 
carried out. Will the restoration of price in silver be 
maintained? 

The world silver stock is estimated at 9.5 billion 
ounces. What will happen when she stops buying? The 
price of silver will fall. Will it not prove to be a heavy 
burden for America? Moreover, a return to bimetallism 
without any international agreement is next to impossi- 
bility when gold production is increasing, and the mon- 
etary use of gold has been much economised by substi- 
tutional means. To cut down the amount of silver to be 
bought, you may reduce the net content by the Amend- 
ment to the Gold Reserve act of 1934, but it will con- 
tradict the purpose of the Silver Purchase act. It is a 
possibility, but “not as a likely contingency.” I do not 
see why silver purchase should be a necessary means to 
an inflation, when the gold stock is still increasing. 

(2) The second reason is said to be the promotion of 
the purchasing power in China. Let the figures tell you 
the result. The world output of silver in 1934 was 
181,200,000 ounces, 18,200,000 more than the year be- 
fore, and the excess of silver export from China last year 
amounts to 200,000,000 ounces. China used to absorb 
125,000,000 ounces of silver every year until about 1930. 
Last year China exported more than the world pro- 
duction. 

Political instability, reduction of production, and ex- 
tortionate taxation has induced an excess of silver ex- 
port. The silver stock in Shanghai, however, increased 
as silver flowed in from the interior part of China, thus 
lowering its price in Shanghai. Silver began to flow out 
as the disparity between the price in Shanghai and that 
abroad became larger. It is said that about 88 per cent 
of silver import and export takes place in Shanghai, and 
foreign banks usually import and export silver. In 
Aug., 1934, they exported $32,000,000 (Yuan) in the first 
half of the year and $201,300,000 (Yuan) in the latter. 

The Chinese government imposed heavier export du- 
ties. This only encouraged smugglers and made a natur- 
al control of silver stock impossible. The silver which 
had come out of the interior of China began to flow back 
for smuggling and hoarding. Banks had to curtail their 
credit from lack of confidence, rather than from the 
outflow of silver itself. The government started to sup- 
press speculation of exchange on September 10, raised 
the export duties on silver to 10 per cent and also im- 
posed equalization charges on silver export. Custom 
notification were issued frequently to limit the amount 
of silver that tourists could bring with them. 

The two rises of the silver price in America, in April, 
1935, threw the exchange market of Shanghai into 
another confusion. Some Chinese banker vented his in- 
dignation in a paper that “it was a hostility without 
arms and its bad influence upon the finance and trade 
in China as well as on the psychology of the general 
public was worse than a war.” Silver stock in China 
in the first half of 1934 showed a decrease of 37.8 per 
cent, and in the latter half 41.6 per cent. 

There is no hope of immediate increase in the export 
trade of China through the exchange control and on the 
other hand the maintenance of high price in silver while 
other commodities remain in a lower level, will decrease 
the purchasing power of the Chinese public. The Amer- 
ican silver policy has not contributed anything to the 
increase of purchasing power in China, but only has 
given a severe shock to this country which lacks eco- 
nomic unity and a sound credit system. 

If six-sevenths of silver production in America is a by- 
product of copper, lead and zinc, and its output in mon- 
etary value is only 1 per cent of wheat production, will 
it be wise to protect it under such circumstances? The 
American silver policy has not only led China into such 
a confusion, but also obliged India, Mexico, Peru, and 
Italy to take up new measures. 
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INTERNATLONAL (RELATIONS 


ROUND TABLE 


Summary of Discussions by ELEANOR HADLEY, Secretary 


I 


R. MANDER, who addressed the opening round- 

table session on the subject of the world’s peace 
machinery, stated that the League of Nations has been 
and continues to be beset by many difficulties. One of 
the most vital questions concerning its very nature is: 
“Will the League be a powerful unit with the ability 
to punish by force of arms (French view), or will the 
League be a loose unit, relying for support on world 
public opinion (English view)?” Article 16 of the Cove- 
nant has been much in dispute. Under it, a nation or 
nations can boycott an agressor. In 1931, Great Britain 
and Canada refused to accept this any longer, thus re- 
ducing the League’s power. 

Another difficulty is the clash between the ideal of the 
territorial integrity of each nation as expressed in the 
Covenant and the practise of a nation in sending troops 
into another country to protect its nationals. 

A third important difficulty lies in the regional and 
universal aspects of the League. Here arises the import- 
ant question, “How far should the nations organize re- 
gional peace leagues, that is, a League of Europe, of 
Asia, of America, and what power would a universal 
League enjoy over these?” 

Economic factors such as high tariffs are a serious 
cause of strife between nations. A successful League of 
Nations should guarantee to each country food and mar- 
kets. It is not enough to be able to settle only’ the 
political questions. 

The great powers—United States, Great Britain, Japan, 
Germany, France, Italy, and Russia are responsible for 
the weakness of the League. None have been sincere 
to the League ideal. The problem of peace today is 
dependent upon these seven big powers. 

Another grave difficulty is in the fact that the League 
Covenant is embodied in the Treaty of Versailles. True, 
it might not have been ratified otherwise, yet the Treaty 
of Versailles with its intensely bitter feeling was a poor 
place in which to incorporate the high ideals of the 
League. 

Lastly, arises one of the greatest stumbling blocks: 
“Sovereignty.” In order to have a successful League, the 
nations of the world must realize that it is essential for 
them to give up part of their sovereignty. When each is 
an absolute unit, only anarchy results. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY DR. MANDER, UNI- 
VERSITY OF WASHINGTON: 


Q. Do you believe in an international police force? 
A. A set of tight agreements between the nations 
would be preferable. 


Q. Do you believe in the sovereignty of a nation over 
its tariffs? 

A. No, a country today has not the moral right to 
erect its own tariff barriers. 


Q. Will it be possible to change the old custom of 
international law by which a nation can send in troops 
into another country to protect its nationals? 

A. Nations will find that it doesn’t pay. 


Q. Is it worth while for the United States and Japan 
to conquer the difficulties of the League of Nations? 


A, Nations today cannot solve their own problems 
alone. All of them stand to lose if the League fails. The 
choice we have to face is either cooperative action by 
the nations or anarchy. Trade cannot exist in a world of 
political insecurity. Japan’s problem of security is more 
an economic than a political one. 
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II 
DISCUSSION FOLLOWING MISS ONOSE’S PAPER: 
(Viewpoints expressed by delegates are merely personal.) 


1. Japan left the league. What is it she would like to 
see added? 


The League of Nations at present is a league of Euro- 
pean nations. The Japanese would desire to see a regional 
league set up in Asia. They also desire greater stress to 
be put upon the activities of the Secretarial branch. War 
occurs because we cannot agree economically, socially, 
culturally. Therefore, it would be wise to center our 
attention on these factors. It is not possible to have an 
iniérnational police force in the league. There is no 
superior which controls the countries in the family of 
nations. We do not believe a league of nations is essen- 
tial in the world. Japan is a stabilizing factor in Asia. 


2. What would be a desirable attitude for the League 
to take in regard to Oriental questions? 


It should leave everything to Japan to decide in Asia. 
There should be the same relationship existing between 
Japan and the Far East as between the United States 
and Central and South America. 


It is ridiculous to believe that Japan considers taking 
over the political control of China. 


3. Would Japan favor sub-regional leagues coordinated 
by a universal one? Some of the delegates favored this, 
and others disagreed, believing that it would lead to a 
clash. 


III 


“RELATIONS OF OTHER NATIONS TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA,” BY PROFESSOR 
PRITCHARD, REED COLLEGE: 


Politically speaking, outside influence has hastened the 
breakdown of the traditional system in China, leaving 
nothing in its place. Both good and bad results have 
followed the large foreign investments in China. Until 
recently, England played the most important part, Japan 
second, and the United States a low third. However, 
Japan has rapidly been replacing England. In intellectual 
development, the United States has played an important 
part. The ideology of China today is in a great ferment 
similar to the rennaissance. China is attempting to re- 
study the past and its values and to integrate them with 
Western thought and culture. In the missionary field 
America leads the world. However, the most efficacious 
work is being done in the lines of medicines and such. 


The difficulties which China faces for rapid develop- 
ment are sevenfold: 


A. Internal: (1) Intense ignorance; (2) Conservatism; 
(3) Poverty; and (4) Lack of a feeling of national unity. 
And B. External: (1) Extraterritoriality; (2) Pressure 
exerted by outside powers; and (3) Lack .of capital to 
carry on extensive industrial program. At present the 
Chinese government is very skeptical of borrowing money 
because of the political attachments. 


IV 


“THE MONROE DOCTRINE,’’ BY PROFESSOR 
POLLARD, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: 


There are two aspects to the Monroe Doctrine, political 
and economic. Politically we agreed to refrain from in- 
terfering in the affairs of Europe and asked Europe to 
do likewise with the Americas. This gesture was not an 
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expression of strength but one of weakness. In the eco- 
nomic field we agreed to the principle of the “Open 
Door” with Central and South America. The Monroe 
Doctrine does not presuppose a protectorate over any 
country. It does not entitle us to any control over the 
foreign policy of any nation nor any exclusive trading 
privileges. 


DISCUSSION FOLLOWING LECTURE: 


Q. Do the Japanese feel it is necessary to put out all 
foreign interests in order to stabilize China and particu- 
larly Manchukuo? 

A. No. Japan’s policy is not one of manifest destiny 
and political control but only that of a stabilizing influ- 
ence. Japan suffers from the chaotic condition of Asia. 
Therefore the world should allow Japan to put things in 
order. Due to the differences in race, culture, and 
thought, Oriental people desire to control themselves. 

Q. How does Japan help a nation to stabilize? 

A. It assisted Manchukuo to establish itself as an in- 
dependent state with a government which seems to be 
working well. Also, it helps in crushing out banditry 
and lawlessness in China. 

Q. Is it possible to achieve this stabilization peace- 
fully? 

Ava CS: 


DISCUSSION FOLLOWING READING OF JAPANESE 
STUDENTS’ PAPERS CONCERNING THE EXCLU- 
SION ACT OF 1924: 


The Japanese resent deeply the discriminatory attitude 
shown towards them in that act. Practically though, the 
United States cannot easily repeal it because of her na- 
tional honor and the situation in which it would place 
California. The best thing we can do, however, will be 
to set up a new and different immigration system and 
apply it equally to all nations. 

The Japanese brought out that the act did not display 
a particularly Christian point of view. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
ROUND TABLE 


Report by KIYOSHI KIDOSAKI, 
Japanese Co-Chairman 


HE first discussion dealt with the subject: ‘The 


_ A Place of the League of Nations and Peace Machinery 
in the World Today.” Dr. Linden A. Mander of the 
University of Washington pointed out several difficulties 
which have confronted the League in its attempts to deal 
with international problems. In the discussion which 
followed his remarks, general dissatisfaction with the 
present League was expressed. Several suggestions were 
offered looking toward a better collective international 
system. One of the proposals discussed was that of re- 
gional leagues, one each for Asia, the two Americas, and 
Europe, with a super-league to co-ordinate the efforts 
of the regional groups. Another proposal was that the 
League deal with economic questions alone. Still another 
suggestion was that the League should devote its efforts 
to cultural problems and attempt to promote better 
understanding among the various national groups. 

The topic of the next discussion was: “The Relation 
of Other Nations to the Development of China.” Dr. 
Earl Pritchard of Reed College presented an_ historical 
sketch of the influence of other nations on China from 
economic, cultural, and political standpoints. The atti- 
tude of Japan toward China was then considered at 
length. 

The third discussion concerned “The Monroe Doctrine 
and Asia for the Asiatics.” Dr. R. T. Pollard of the 
University of Washington spoke on the historical setting 
and development of the Monroe Doctrine. The discussion 
then turned to the danger of using emotionally-colored 
terms like the Monroe Doctrine and “Manifest Destiny” 


in regard to Japan’s attitude toward Asia. Japan’s pe- 
culiar economic interests in the Far East were then 
considered. 

The final topic discussed was that of “the Possibilities 
of Improving Japanese-American Relationships.” The 
most important problem considered was that of immi- 
gration. The relation of this problem to the personal 
pride and national prestige of the Japanese was dealt 
with. In addition, this problem was discussed from the 
point of view of improving the relations between the 
United States and Japan. The relation of the Philippine 
Islands to the problems of the Pacific area was con- 
sidered. Other proposals for promoting better relations 
between our two countries were: (1) exchange of college 
professors and students, (2) international student confer- 
ences, (3) international debate clubs, (4) international 
scientific councils. As a means of promoting that better 
understanding which is essential to world peace, we 
feel that the present student conference has been quite 
fruitful. 


HOW TO OBTAIN INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE 


By MASARU ISHIGAMI 
of Kansei Gakuin University 


oie Rice when we turn our eyes to the diplo- 

matic policies pursued by America and Great 

Britain, we must say that they are meddling too much 

with affairs in China. As a matter of fact, if you Amer- 

icans and British did not pull strings behind China, 

perhaps such an incident as the Shanghai affair would 
not have occurred. 

. .. . You know the present condition of China is in 
such a state that she absolutely needs, though some of 
the Chinese may declare that they don’t, help from 
others in order to maintain peace in her own country in- 
asmuch as China is always suffering from internal chaos, 
the cause of which it attributed to the non-possession of 
a strong Central Government. Because of this, China is 
constantly exposed to dangers from outside, as has clearly 
been indicated in the activities of Russia on the Russo- 
Manchurian and Northern China borders. 

. Although Japan has no intention of fighting 
with Russia or any other foreign country, it is necessary 
for Japan to be prepared for the worst inasmuch as 
Russia is constructing strong fortifications along the 
Russo-Manchurian border. Under such circumstances, and 
with such a situation of the present-day China, for today 
there is no other country except Japan in the Far East 
which could fulfill such a difficult task. Such a necessity 
becomes all the more necessary since China has been a 
kind teacher to Japan for some time past, the old civil- 
ization of Japan having come from that country, al- 
though the situation of today is quite vice versa. Now 
when we think of our old teacher being in constant 
trouble, we cannot but go to help him. But the trouble 
lies in the fact that China resents our desire to help 
despite the fact that she is sure to face danger eventually. 
China perhaps thinks that Japan has a territorial ambi- 
tion, the notion of which unfortunately seems to be also 
rooted in the minds of Americans, Englishmen and other 
foreigners. And this is why America and Great Britain 
have come to interfere with the Far Eastern affairs, con- 
demning Japans intruder of peace, especially so since 
the foundation of Manchuokuo was born on her own 
will, and Japan only gave her assistance. The establish- 
ment of Manchuokuo and the profits Japan gains thereof 
are nothing to be criticized by others for you will find 
the most suitable answer to this question if you only 
study the past history between the two countries. To 
cite one example, as a matter of fact, what situation 
would have occurred in China if there were no Japan 
to protect China’s interest on the occasion of the Russo- 
Japanese War when Russia apparently attempted an in- 
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vasion into China and perhaps into Korea also. For the 
sake of the Far Eastern peace, Japan had sacrificed thou- 
sands of precious human lives in this particular battle. 
Such being the case, we Japanese see no reason why we 
should be criticized by Westerners that we are meddling 
with the Chinese affairs or we have territorial ambition 
in that country. Japan is often criticized as attempting to 
conquer China, but I should like to tell you American 
friends that what Japan is doing today in China and 
Manchuria is nothing but an earnest effort towards the 
cause of maintaining peace in the Far East. We Japanese, 
although not a Christian nation, are standing on a prin- 
ciple of “Love Your Neighbors,” and it is with this 
motto that we are constantly trying to cooperate with 
China. 


POSSIBILITIES OF IMPROVING 
AMERICA-JAPAN RELATIONS 


By MITSURU MURAKAMI 
of Doshisha Commercial College 


ONCERNING the Immigration Act of 1924: 

We recognize that the United States has the 
right to carry on her domestic policy as she sees fit. But 
what we object to is that the Immigration Act discrim- 
inates against the Japanese. America has drawn a color 
line. She excluded us because we were Orientals. We 
believe that laws should not be discriminating. The priv- 
ileges granted to nationals of one country should be 
granted to that of another regardless of race. The 
United States not only excluded Japanese immigration, 
but some of her states enacted unjust land-laws since 
1920, prohibiting our nationals to lease land for agri- 
cultural purposes. In other words, they have deprived 
them of a means of livelihood. 


The present outrage of the white farmers in Arizona 
is a good example as to the barbarous way in which 
Japanese farmers are treated. 


I wonder what would happen if American homes 
were bombed in Japan? The most regretable part of the 
story is that the offenders are seldom punished as they 


should be. 


. Policy in China: America’s chief concern in 
China i is ‘markets for her surplus goods, while our policy 
is carried on not only from the commercial view-point, 
but also from the view-point of national security. Here 
alse America looks at our policy with suspicion. America 
has an unwarranted fear that Japan is trying to deprive 
her of the markets in China. We are not trying to mon- 
opolize Chinese Trade. Whatever advantage we have 
over America in the Chinese market is due to our geo- 
graphical advantage and the real demand for our goods. 
Despite this fact, some of the things which America is 
carrying on in China are detrimental to us. The sale of 
great supplies of war materials and aeroplanes to be used 
in warfare disturbs peace in the Far East. It can’t be 
taken as an act of a power friendly to Japan. 


. Naval Conference: 

America wants to keep and extend the present naval 
ratio under the Washington Treaty. Japan desires to ab- 
rogate that unjust treaty. We are seeking a treaty which 
will give us national security under the rapidly changing 
conditions of the world. Will the two nations as well as 
Great Britain come to an agreement, or will they turn 
their backs to each other and part? So far, the develop- 
ments in London are disappointing. It is our earnest 
prayer that the three naval powers will come to some 
common agreement and avoid another costly and danger- 
ous naval race. 


Peace, order, and security motivated by the spirit of 
justice is our policy. Therefore, if America is sincere in 
desiring peace with Japan, if she wants order and tran- 
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quility in the Far East, she should stop suspecting our 
motives. She should stop the sale of war supplies and 
aeroplanes to China to be used in warfare. It is our 
duty to bring about the happy relations. Real friendship 
can only result when the people of the two nations show 
their desire for it, not in words but with deeds. 


THE PLACE OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS AND PEACE MACHIN- 
ERY IN THE WORLD TODAY 


By MISS KAJI ONOSE 
of Tokyo Women’s College 


T IS indeed very advisable to have some such 

thing as the League of Nations, that is, an 
ideal League of Nations, not the present one. ... The 
most essential and eternal objects of the League of Na- 
tions, as they were arranged in the covenant, are: to pre- 
vent wars, to secure righteousness, to promote cultural 
development, and to achieve complete peace and order 
among the countries. These objects as set forth are no 
doubt very important, but in some respects the details of 
the contract are too hard on or too strict towards certain 
countries which failed in the world war. . So I think 
that some parts of the present League of Nations are 
contrary to its principles. If these are changed, it may 
become a more ideal League of Nations able to take an 
active part in world affairs... . Frankly, I think that the 
United States of America, too, ought to take part in 
such an ideal League of Nations, throwing away the 
Monroe doctrine which speaking candidly, is in exposure 
of the selfish and self-centered ideas. America wants to 
hold to the Monroe Doctrine and yet who suggested the 
establishment of the League of Nations? One of the 
former presidents of the United States, Woodrow Wilson. 
At this point you may ask why Japan herself has with- 
drawn from the League of Nations. This time, I also 
say fairly that Japan, too, should again join an ideal 
League of Nations. But Japan at least tried out member- 
ship in the League. America never did join the League. 


. Even if Japan wishes to take part again in the 
League of Nations she can’t join unless some of her 
right claims are recognized and her sincerity is appre- 
ciated. Some day Japan will surely go back to the ideal 
League of Nations. At least, we, the women of Japan, 
will work hard toward this end. 


Sometimes it is said that the League of Nations is 
really very useless and incompetent; the reasons being 
that the league can bind no country which sets the ar- 
rangements and promises of the League at naught by 
doing unjust or unfaithful acts; because it can punish no 
country by force or by economic blockade. But do you 
think that these opinions are right? I don’t think that 
they are right. According to these changes people seem 
to think that the League of Nations was made only for 
political purposes. In reality it was made not only for 
political purposes but also for cultural purposes and the 
League of Nations has done many many useful things 
and precious works in the cultural field. But still along 
the political lines it has also many successes. Think of 
the situations which might have become wars if there 
had not been the League of Nations. It is human nature 
not to notice good effects but to notice bad effects and 
bad consequences to keenly appreciate faults. Moreover 
the newspapers have a peculiar habit of informing us 
boisterously of bad news. 


To avoid an appeal to arms, no matter how 
discal the case may be, is the fundamental ideal of the 
League Covenant. If the League of Nations has 
been poor, it is because ‘countries have not truly fulfilled 
their individual responsibilities. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
OF CHINA 


By SHIRO SAITO 
of Meiji Gakuin College 

HINESE economic conditions are depressed because 
the Chinese have been suffering from many things. 
According to the statistics edited by The South 
Manchuria Railway Company in 1932 it was reported 
that 200,000,000 or more people were out of their pur- 
chasing power about 100,000,000 of whom were on the 
verge of starvation. Some things are also reported by 
the “Chinese Economic Journal’ of 1931. It says that 
the number of Chinese city unemployment was about 
2,500,000. It showed that 25% of all industrial workers 
and hand workers were out of employment. Starved 
people in the farm villages were estimated about 65,- 
000,000. Moreover after the flood which occurred in 
1931, 50,000,000 more people suffered food shortage. 
: . Domestic Debts: China is preeminently an ag- 
ricultural country. The prosperity of commerce and in- 
dustry entirely depends upon the farmers’ purchasing 
power. But the exhaustion of farm villages is a pity for 
farmers, because money is scarce. The total population of 
farm villages is estimated about 336,000,000 including 
150,000,000 land owners, 136,000,000 peasants, 30,000,- 
ooo agricultural workers and 20,000,000 merchants, and 

also non-workers and bandits. 


Seventy per cent of the whole people of the farm 
villages can occupy only 6% of all farm land. Moreover, 
the Chinese peasants are severely squeezed by their pro- 
prietors. In the cities there are very few jobs under pres- 
ent conditions. So still they are obliged to stay in farm 
villages murmuring against present conditions The peas- 
ants have heavy taxation imposed upon them, while 
proprietors with large and medium holdings can evade 
taxation, because they can freely bribe the revenue of- 
ficers. From those conditions the usurers were born. If 
they borrow money from usurers they have to pay it 
back with 10% interest per month. Chinese farmers, 
under such conditions will never be able to catch the 
opportunity to rise up to the level of the ordinary hu- 
man beings. They had many disturbances and bandits 
in China and even now they are suffering from them. 

. Industry: During the great war China’s industry 
went on very well because the imports from the ad- 
vanced European countries were stopped. But after the 
war China’s industry was obliged to stop advancing, 
because: 


(1) China could not have the high tariff wall only 
because she is a weak nation. On the contrary, the other 
countries of the world are now competing with each 
other, with only a weapon of trade, high tariff. In 1929 
she could only be given the nominal autonomy of tariff. 

(2) The diminuation of purchasing power of the 
farmers consisting of 80% of the whole population of 
farm villages. 

(3) The uneasiness of trafic and communications and 
extreme danger of losing the merchandise by the fre- 
quent disturbances. 

(4) China has to pay a great deal of foreign debt. 

(5) War expenses. 

In addition to those causes, recently China was se- 
verely wounded by the following factors: 

(1) World panic: In regard to the tariff system they 
felt a great difficulty in competing with foreign coun- 
tries. They severely suffered from the dumping of for- 
eign countries. 

(2) Flood: In 1931, and in 1932 China had two 
floods. By the former about 45,000,000 acres of farm 
land, the most fertile land at the mouth of the Yang- 
tsu-Kiang were completely spoiled. The total loss is 
estimated about $182,000,000. 

(3) Sino-Japanese Incident and Soviet movement: The 
less by the Manchurian Incident is out of description. 


But by that incident China has completely spoiled the 
mind of the unification of her country. The cry of 
division arose within the country. The circulation of 
merchandise became bad, and caused the cessation of de- 
velopment of large-size capitalistic industry. Thanks for 
these tendencies in China, Soviet Russia is making prop- 
aganda and greatly helps China spiritually and sub- 
stantially. 

The communist movement in China was wide-spread 
for some years, holding until very recently Kiangsi and 
several other provinces. When the Union of Socialist 
Republics of China was established with its capital at 
Suichin, the pamphleteers in Russia urged an alliance of 
the two Soviet Unions of Russia and China, and raged 
furiously over the advent of Manchukuo because it 
shattered a convenient link for the projected alliance. 

. . Whether present-day China will be going on 
under the present conditions or not is a great question. 
Some say, “China must be administered by international 
co-operation.” Some say, “China is going to become 
divided in the near future.” Here, I dare not say any- 
thing about the administration of China, but we are con- 
centrating our efforts upon the stabilization of China as 
well as the East Asia, as a nation with vital interests 
there. We have no intention to menace or attack our 
neighbor states, but we are endeavoring to execute a 
pacific policy based upon the principle of live and let 
live with them all. 


POSSIBILITIES OF IMPROVING 
AMERICA-JAPAN RELATIONS 


By YASUMASU TOGO 

of Tokyo Technical College 
5 re E might say that Japanese civilization is 

neither purely Oriental nor Occidental. It 
naturally leads to the fact that we have the ability of 
assimilating imported things, or in other words, we have 
the ability of making things which belong to other races 
our own. 

. . We have at present a population of ninety mil- 
lions in total. Because of the narrowness of our area, 
Japan is one of the most densely populated countries in 
the world. The density per one square kilometer in the 
United States is about 14, while in Japan it is almost 
ten times as much. Yet the rate of increase is still high, 
about 15%, although becoming lower and lower. 

. . As you probably know, most of our population 
is made up of farmers, and yet there is no more than 
16% of the area suitable for agricultural use. There 
are two ways of solving these problems emigration or 
industrialization. We find the former solution much 
more difficult than the latter. 

. The recent remarkable industrial expansion of 
Japan .... is partly due to the exchange ratio. That 
this rapid development made the trade and tariff prob- 
lems harder is true. . . . It is my opinion that since 
America has a tremendous store of natural resources suf- 
ficient to support herself, it is advisable for her to take 
the leadership in lowering these tariff walls. Of course, 
I know very well that the Japanese goods become, some- 
times, a menace to your industry, so that it is quite 
preferable for us to hold an International Tariff Con- 
ference . . . . to balance exports and imports in regard 
to need and supply . ... and to sweep out dumping 
and boycotts. 

Exchange of professors and students; international 
student associations, debate clubs and conferences for 
scientific researches . . are no doubt strong supports 
to international peace. 

. ... In conclusion, I believe that if we, the younger 
generations of both countries, were to get acquainted 
with one another more deeply and more wide-spreadly, 
there must be better Japanese-American relations in the 
future. 
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Report by FRED P. HARRIS, Chairman 


HE political problems division began its discussions 

with a consideration of the topic “A comparison of 
American and Japanese Governments and their Under- 
lying Principles.” Professor Pritchard of Reed College, 
introduced the topic by giving a talk on some of the 
fundamental similarities and differences of the two gov- 
ernments: 

Japan with its age and its present combination of 
Western ideas and institutions with its age-old political 
institutions is hard to classify politically. The United 
States, was the first real democracy of modern times, its 
constitution is the oldest complete written constitutional 
system. A third aspect of its uniqueness is its separation 
of power theory, its idea of the legislative, executive and 
judicial system. Both governments have a written con- 
stitution, short, precise, laying down broad, fundamental 
principles. They have constitutions of the rigid type; in 
Japan, in fact, there have been no constitutional changes. 
Both countries have a bill of rights. Both countries have 
a separation of powers, not so much, however, in Japan 
as in the United States. At the present time, the executive 
is really also the legislative and judicial, but perhaps the 
executive in Japan will eventually be subject to parlia- 
mentary control. Both countries have universal manhood 
suffrage. In each, the doctrine of separation of church 
and state is a fundamental principle. 


In regard to differences, which are much more numer- 
ous, Professor Pritchard mentioned that Japan is a con- 
stitutional monarchy whereas the United States is a 
democracy. Sovereignty in Japan rests with the Emperor, 
in the United States with the people. The United States 
is congressional, Japan is Parliamentary. The control of 
taxation is in the hands of the legislature in the United 
States; in Japan, it is in control of the cabinet, although 
the Diet has some authority, especially in giving its ap- 
proval. The Army and Navy in Japan are in a unique 
position, having direct access to the Emperor, and not 
being subject to the legislature as in the United States. 
However, the heads of both governments are nominally 
the Chiefs of the military. Japan is unitary in its govern- 
mental system, the United States is federal. 


At the conclusion of this talk, a paper by Mr. Kato on 
Japanese government was read by Mr. Yamazumi. This 
stressed the value of the historical background of Japan, 
its idealistic nationalism, and the ideals of Ten-no gov- 
ernment. He declared that political parties in Japan were 
not necessary. A second paper was read by Mr. Kubota 
stressing the age of Japan, the reforms of the Taika and 
Meiji periods. He declared that the family system of 
Japan was due in large part to the peculiar geographical 
position of Japan. 

A discussion of the Minobe Theory took place. This 
theory declares that the Emperor is an organ of the 
State and therefore subject to the Japanese Constitution. 
The opinion of the Japanese students seemed to be that 
this was merely a scientific political theory of no interest 
to the general public of Japan who regard the Emperor 
as Supreme. 

The Japanese family system was discussed. Mr. Kin 
suggested that perhaps individualism, that is, the influ- 
ence of Western ideas, is causing a reorganization of the 
family system, but that it will remain for some time to 
come. 


Mr. Morris presented a report on the fundamental prin- 
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ciples of American government. Mr. Kin precipitated a 
few remarks on his question: “Is there actually ‘liberty, 
equality, and fraternity’ in the United States?” 


Tuesday afternoon Dr. Mander discussed with the 
group the main factors tending toward dictatorship. He 
showed that there were four main factors. Philosophic- 
ally, people have lost faith in reason. They do not be- 
lieve in reason as did the original fathers of our country. 
The question is what to put in its place. Marx said 
force was the way of history. Nietzsche said will, Sorel 
said violence. Modern psychology stresses emotions, com- 
plexes, etc. Dictatorships do not believe in reason; the 
idéal is to have the thinking done for the people instead 
of by them. How far can reason go? Politically, dem- 
ocracies came when governments had little to do. Now 
that the tasks of government are becoming so numerous, 
as in the newer industrial fields, democracy does not 
seem to fit in, and it is criticised. In the economic field, 
it is declared that there cannot be a planned economy 
with a democracy. In regard to our faith, we find that 
people want to have a firm belief in something. In at- 
tempting to find stability, people may have a tendency to 
follow anyone who merely promises them happiness. 
This brings about dictatorships. A discussion followed 
on questions relating to the above talk. Dr. Mander sug- 
gested that one way to improve democracy in the college 
was to practice courtesy, get honesty in public office, stop 
advertising which means exaggeration. Faith in the ulti- 
mate superiority of the democratic process was expressed. 
Mr. Kin suggested that what was needed was a political 
dictatorship with economic democracy. 


Thursday morning, Professor Sugimori of Waseda Uni- 
versity talked on the subject of “Tendencies Toward Dic- 
tatorship in Japan and America.’ He suggested that 
there was what might be called a dictatorship in Japan at 
the present. Territorial readjustment, and a readjustment 
in industry bring about a need for dictatorship. 

Mr. Hasegawa read a paper on the subject of dictator- 
ship. Mr. Harris gave a talk on the same. General dis- 
cussion followed. 


Thursday afternoon, Dr. Pollard of the University of 
Washington was present and gave a very clear explana- 
tion of the Japanese Exclusion Act in the light of the 
peculiarities of American politics. He also discussed the 
peace machinery in the Pacific, the tariff question, and 
the Monroe Doctrine. The general question of discus- 
sion was “American-Japanese Relations in the Pacific.” 


Our last meeting was visited by Dr. Ichihashi of Stan- 
ford who led a discussion for a short time on general 
questions asked by the students. The Oriental problem in 
the United States was discussed. It was suggested that 
the United States ought to pass a whole new immigra- 
tion Act and include Japan in it in such a way as to 
gain the result desired by America and yet not be im- 
polite to Japan. 


On the whole, our discussions were characterized by 
the seriousness of intent on the part of both Japanese and 
American students in their efforts to gain an understand- 
ing of the country of their neighbor. General agreement 
on all important points was reached, and a very friendly 
feeling prevailed throughout. It was the concensus of 
opinion that the discussions were extremely worthwhile 
and justified the continuing of such conferences as the 
Second America-Japan Student Conference. 
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POLITICAL PROBLEMS 
ROUND TABLE 


Summary of Discussions 
By CHARLES HOWARD, Secretary 
HE governments of Japan and the United States are 
each unique in the history of the world, yet meet 
on several points of similarity, delegates to the round 
table on politics were told at the opening session, Tues- 
day morning, by Dr. Pritchard. 

On the ancient forms of Japanese political institutions 
and the imperial house have been grafted democratic 
Western institutions, he said. The government is a con- 
stitutional monarchy, yet almost totally dissimilar to the 
European governments thus classified. 

The American system, he pointed out, is hardly less 
unusual. It was the first democracy of modern times. 
Strong suspicion of the executive found expression in 
placing limitations on his authority. The theory of sep- 
aration of powers was developed to the extent that the 
possibility existed of seriously handicapping the efficiency 
of the legislative and executive branches. 


Dr. Pritchard enumerated six striking similarities: 


(1) The constitutional and fundamental law of each 
country is embodied in a short written constitution, dif- 
ficult to amend. 


(2) Legisative acts and custom are depended upon to 
fill in the gaps; the Japanese constitution has never been 
amended. 


(3) Each constitution carries a bill of rights protecting 
and guaranteeing certain rights of the citizens; in addi- 
tion, the Japanese defines duties as well as privileges. 


(4) Each provides for separation of powers, the Jap- 
anese less markedly than the American, for the executive 
is not now dependent on the will of the legislature. The 
judiciary is separate, but the Emperor, as the supreme 
authority has judicial power. 


(5) Each has universal manhood suffrage, though 
Japan has not yet swung to woman suffrage. 


(6) In both countries the church and state are sep- 
arated. The Japanese Shinto cult is independent of gov- 
ernmental support and supervision. 


Dr. Pritchard then proceeded to the enumeration of 
seven points of difference between the governments: 


(1) In form, Japan is a constitutional monarchy, 
America a democracy; theoretically, in the former the 
power resides in the Emperor, in the latter, with the 
people. 

(2) In Japan the legislative power, according to the 
constitution, shall be exercised by the Emperor with the 
consent of the Diet; actually legislation is introduced to 
the Diet by the cabinet, and less frequently is developed 
by the Diet itself. In the United States, bills originate in 
the congress. 


(3) The American system is congressional and marked 
by the check-and-balance system; the Japanese is parlia- 
mentary, on the European model, and is a_ unified 
system. 


(4) The Japanese cabinet occupies a unique place: 
Hirobumi Ito, principal organizer of Japan’s Western- 
style government, did not want the cabinet to become 
dependent on the legislative body, and at present it does 
maintain considerable independence. 


(5) The taxing power in America rests completely 
with the legislature, allowing it to restrain the executive; 
in Japan new taxes and budgets are to be approved by 
the Diet, but if it does not act before the beginning of a 
fiscal year, the previous budget is applied—thus, the ex- 
ecutive may carry on without the Diet. 


(6) The army and marine ministers of Japan have 
a large degree of independence in their relations with 


the rest of the cabinet, and the secretary of state must 
be a military man by constitutional specification., The 
service departments are dependent, however, on the leg- 
islature for appropriations. 


(7) Japan’s is a unitary system, America’s a federal. 
Local governments in Japan are subjected to central 
control. 


At this point papers were read by Japanese Delegates 
Kato and Kubota comparing underlying principles of the 
Japanese and American governments. 


Discussion was opened by the query from Charles 
Foster, an American student: “If the Japanese legislature 
is responsible for all acts, why does it not receive the 
power and authority?” 


Japanese Delegate Kin replied that historically and tra- 
ditionally the Emperor is supreme, and the prime minister 
is responsible only to the Emperor. He explained that the 
Minobe theory, which assigns to the Emperor the status 
of an organ or instrument of the state, is contrary to the 
historic concept of the Emperor as actual head of the 
state. The Minobe theory would make him subject to 
the constitution, and on this ground the theory was 
criticized and attacked in the last Diet session. 


Chairman Harris explained that the Japanese house of 
representatives has little power, since it merely passes 
bills introduced through the cabinet, a situation which 
renders the monarchy complete. He queried whether 
Japan will become more democratic. Japanese delegates 
Kim and Kubota undertook to answer. 


The Minobe theory, they said, is an attempt at sci- 
entific analysis of the constitution, but the people at 
large think of the Emperor as the supreme authority 
and are not interested in Minobe’s interpretation. Be- 
sides, it was pointed out, while other countries were 
verging closer to democracy, Japan moved in the other 
direction. During the shogunate the people revolted 
against the shogun, not in the name of other leaders or 
popular movement, but in the name of the Emperor. 
Today Minobe’s scientific theory cannot stand against 
the belief of a people who are tending strongly toward 
dictatorship. 


The chairman enlarged upon this view by adding that 
the individualistic trends of western nations is largely 
obviated in Japan by the fact of Nippon’s family system, 
with the Emperor at the head. This leads to collectivistic 
thinking and national unity, as against the self-seeking 
individualism of American and European peoples. Jap- 
anese delegates Kubota, Yamazumi and Miss Takasugi 
conceded, after more questions by American delegates, 
that the cabinet is actually the source of national policy, 
the Emperor delivering to it the power while he retains 
the authority of his position and the spiritual love of 
the people, who venerate the imperial household as a 
father and mother. 


The cabinet, which possesses the budget power, is 
extra-constitutional, the chairman here interposed, and 
continued as follows: 


The cabinet, and, separately, the ministers of army and 
marine, are responsible directly to the Emperor. There 
also exist the privy council, the genro (now consisting 
only of aged Prince Saionji) and the imperial household 
ministry. On a controversial subject the body having 
the most power will succeed in gaining its point before 
the Emperor with the weight of its persuasions and ad- 
vice. Approval of the budget by the Diet is merely a 
formality. 


Japanese delegates dissented on the grounds that such 
is not the practical working of the system: That, for 
instance, Prince Saionji is a special adviser to the throne, 
and the privy council has advisory power only. 
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The meeting was here adjourned, to convene at 11:15 
a. m. for reading of a paper by American Delegate 
Robert Morris on American principles of government 
which emphasized the division of power among legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial branches, the virtual suprem- 
acy of the judiciary, and the delegation of specified 
powers to the federal government and residual (or un- 
specified) powers to the state governments. 

“Can it be said the principles of equality, fraternity 
and liberty are fundamental in American government, 
practically speaking?” asked Japanese Delegate Kin. To 
this Chairman Harris replied that tendencies toward dic- 
tatorial administration and the centralization of power 
do not allow for the full play of idealistic principles. 

With this the morning session was concluded. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON ROUND TABLE 


A comparison of dictatorships and democracies was of- 
fered by Dr. Linden A. Mander, professor of political 
science at the University of Washington, at the opening 
of the Tuesday afternoon round table. 

The feeling toward society in Japan is different in 
emphasis from that in America, Dr. Mander said. Where 
Japan unitedly places the welfare of the state first, 
America puts the individual advantage above the general 
welfare, with the result that democracy suffers. 

The democratic state finds itself at a disadvantage, he 
said, in four broad manifestations, as follows: 

Psychologically and philosophically, the western world 
has lost faith in reason as a motivating force. Marx 
preached the overthrow of old institutions by physical 
force; Nietzsche taught that not reason, but will (or its 
corollary, ability) is predominant; Sorel supported vio- 
lence as a means of accomplishment; and modern psy- 
chology places its faith in emotions and complexes to 
sway a people. 

Politically democracies have encountered increased dif- 
ficulty since the roth century. Then it was believed 
there should be a government responsible to the people 
through the political party, but today we learn political 
parties are not suited to the tasks at hand, for they put 
party advantage before the general advantage. 

Economically, the same weakness is apparent. Because 
it is impossible to bring about an ordered or planned 
economy in a democracy, economic prosperity must be 
lacking. 


In faith, also, democracies are deficient. The western 
world has lost simplicity and buoyancy, has become 
skeptical as a result of its highly organized manner of 
living. The value of a strong leader is evidenced in 
Europe, where these leaders have made their appeal to 
duty and idealism. 


To make democracies successful, Dr. Mander con- 
cluded, people must be ready to make sacrifices; must 
realize that great extremes of wealth are unhealthy; opin- 
ions must be shared even if they disagree; trust must be 
unwavering in public officials, and officials must be un- 
wavering in performance of their public obligation. 


At the conclusion of the informal talk, Chairman 
Harris harked back to Delegate Kin’s question of the 
morning meeting, whether liberty, fraternity and equal- 
ity are vital factors of American life. Dr. Mander com- 
mented that liberty and equality are contradictory and 
incompatible, but that one may be had without the other. 
Fraternity is largely lacking, though an increasing amount 
is discernible in education, he observed. 


To Delegate Nakashima’s question whether democracy 
has run its course, Dr. Mander replied in the negative. 
A better democracy in the future is possible, he said, but 
the people must have the right to change their govern- 
ment if it is to be maintained. Democracy is ended only 
when it is impossible to improve its standards; for ex- 
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ample, if it proves impossible to abandon the election of 
judges and expand the civil service. ¥ 

Two things hurt democracy, he went on: The flow of 
immigration bringing elements with a lower scale of liv- 
ing and lower priced labor than were native to this soil; 
and increases in accumulation of wealth. There are 
three ways in which colleges may strive to improve dem- 
ocracy, he said: First, to halt the tendency to advertise; 
second, to share honesty in public office; and third, to 
practice courtesy. 

Queried for his opinion on the relative merits of 
communism and capitalism, Dr. Mander voiced his pref- 
erence for capitalism, because communism envisages 
violence and bloodshed. He declared Americans have, 
however, thought too much in terms of selfish profit. 
Delegate Kin asked what device could be found to ex- 
tricate society from the horns of the dilemma. and Dr. 
Mander declared he had no adequate answer, but offered 
the suggestion that to make property holding a trustee- 
ship and to fix a limit to one person’s holdings might 
prove beneficial. 

At conclusion of the questioning, papers by Delegates 
Yamazumi and Murakami were read, comparing the ben- 
efits of dictatorship and democracy. Brief and inconclu- 
sive discussion on the point followed. 


THURSDAY MORNING ROUND TABLE 


Tendencies toward dictatorship in Japan were des- 
cribed in resume at the opening of the Thursday meeting 
by Professor Sugimori. 

Japan now is ruled by what might be called a dicta- 
torship, he said, a situation especially pronounced since 
1931. It has taken the form of a curbing of parliamen- 
tary powers. After the assassination of Premier Inukai 
in May, 1932, the Seiyukai party held an absolute ma- 
jority. 

Recent tendencies toward dictatorship in Japan and 
elsewhere are caused by the need of industrial readjust- 
ment and reestablishment of the economic system. Pro- 
fessor Sugimori concluded. 

Chairman Harris outlined recent trends in politics in 
the United States, selecting the following four as out- 
standing: 

1. The political party upheaval, marked by frequent 
talk of a new farmer-labor party in addition to the old 
Republican and Democratic groups, the added strength 
of the Socialist party, and stronger sentiment for central- 
ization of power. 


2. The rise of demagogic individuals aspiring to dicta- 
torship, such as the late Senator Huey P. Long with his 
“Share the Wealth” program based on the division of 
wealth and free education. 


3. An already existing economic and industrial dicta- 
torship composed of about 200 corporations which control 
virtually all the industrial wealth of the United States. 
These are in the hands of comparatively few men who 
directly influence legislation and largely determine the 
policy of the United States. It has been the attempt of 
President Roosevelt to remove from them a portion of 
this influence. 


4. The inexorable tendency toward centralization of 
power, both from the state to the federal governments 
and from county to state governments. This is taking 
place irrespective of the large measures of political con- 
trol wielded by wealth and industry, and points to a 
future planned economic life organized by political 
leaders. 


For the benefit of the Japanese hearers, Charles Foster, 
an American delegate outlined the feeling of various 
strata of the American public toward the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, pointing out that the business class 
was emphatically not in sympathy with the regulations, 


but that support and cooperation for the president’s ex- 
periment came from the classes below. 


Further discussion on the question of dictatorship in 
the two countries brought out that in the opinion of the 
Japanese speakers, there is no trend in Japan back toward 
parliamentary practice although the minority can express 
its opinion freely, there is less freedom of expression 
than in America. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON ROUND TABLE 


Dr. Pollard opened the meeting by tracing the back- 
ground for a study of the tariff, exclusion, and expansion 
questions of the Orient, speaking briefly on peace ma- 
chinery and disarmament for the Pacific, and expressing 
the need for more security for China, not because of 
American political interests but because of long-standing 
commercial ties. 


He answered the question: “Does the Oriental exclu- 
sion act represent general American feeling?’’ by com- 
menting that while opinion here is divided, all agree 
that it is a purely domestic problem rather than an in- 
ternational or inter-racial problems. He said he thought 
it likely that correction of the existing situation will 
come through a completely new immigration act cover- 
ing all foreign peoples and putting the Japanese on a 
quota basis, “where they belong.” 


In answer to questioning by Delegate Kin, he said 
the chief cause of the act was domestic politics; it served 
no useful purpose, since a gentlemen’s agreement already 
held the inflow from Asia to a point which protected 
domestic wage and living scales. However, in 1924 
America was very interested in asserting its sovereign 
rights, he said; this ran counter to Theodore Roosevelt’s 
theories on immigration, which recognized the problem 
as one of international scope. 


As the discussion shifted toward internal policies, Dr. 
Pollard voiced the opinion that it will never be necessary 
to change the American structure of government in order 
to cope with newer economic developments. 


“Much depends on the personality of the leader,” he 
said. “Under a super-personality the American system 
will work admirably. Harking back to the trend toward 
centralization, however, it may be said this has been 
going on steadily since the Civil War. It must be as- 
sumed that political forms shape themselves to economic 
facts. Therefore we must have flexible, centralized au- 
thority to control forces which do not recognize the 
borders of cities, states or geographic regions. 


“In the economic field dictatorship is predominant. 
But the federal government should not become so. 
Though the present trend is somewhat toward dictator- 
ship, the future is indefinite.” — 


The discussion again shifting to international politics, 
Dr. Pollard was kept busy answering a barrage of ques- 
tions, the gist of his answers being: That the next dis- 
armament conference will fail if devoted exclusively to 
naval matters, but might succeed if marine affairs were 
debated jointly with political matters; that such political 
matters might include trade policies, and would un- 
doubtedly include Japanese policy in China; that there 
is no effective peace machinery in the world; that the 
weakness of present peace machinery is its lack of flex- 
ibility. 

It was generally agreed that nationalistic economic 
policies and trade competition are the chief obstacles to 
lasting peace. Dr. Mander said the chief block to new 
economic policies in this country is vested interest. In 
Japan, the Japanese delegates said, there is no organized 
peace party or peace movement to block the power of 
the military factions. 


FRIDAY ROUND TABLE 


Problems confronting Japanese-born, or alien Japa- 
nese, and second-generation Japanese in the United States 
were discussed by Dr. Ichihashi at the final round table 
meeting. 

Alien Japanese constitute less than 50 per cent of the 
total Japanese population in the United States, he said. 
Of the Japanese in Hawaii, which constitute 37 per cent 
of the population, 30 per cent are alien, and 70 per 
cent are American citizens. 

The second-generation Japanese are in an anomalous 
position as to social standing and employment, and have 
found that they face the same difficulty if they return to 
Japan as they encounter in the United States. Japanese 
authorities recommend to them that they remain in the 
United States, awaiting the day when continued contact 
with Americans and the effect of time will wear down 
the prejudice against them, Dr. Ichihashi said. 

Interested in hearing the viewpoint of a native Japanese 
on the Oriental exclusion act, Japanese delegates asked 
the professor what sentiment he has found in the United 
States on the question. He said Americans overwhelm- 
ingly favor revision, and an active movement is being 
promoted through the California Chamber of Commerce. 

The round table on political problems thereupon was 
permanently adjourned by Chairman Harris. 


THE TENDENCY TOWARD DIC- 
TATORSHIP IN AMERICA 
AND JAPAN 


By Tadashi Hasegawa 
of Doshisha University 


ceeet INCE the World War broke out, the power of 

liberalism has declined, that of nationalism 
has increased. In Japan also the power of liberalism de- 
clined. Observing the political circle in Japan, we can 
see that Kisaburo Suzuki, president of the Seiyukai, in 
spite of having a great majority, could not organize a 
cabinet, so a national cabinet came into being. 


. . .. Japan made remarkable progress in commerce, 
industry, science, etc., after the Restoration of the Meiji 
Era. Japan proceeded into the line of Great Powers in 
the world awakening from long-closed-door days. 

After a long period of hardship, Japan got a victory in 
the Sino-Japanese War and the Russo-Japanese War, and 
moreover got the strong position as one of the Powers 
in the world, melting western civilization into Japanese 
one. Especially the point of my attention is that the 
triple intervention by France, Germany and _ Russia 
against Japan about the problem of the restoration of 
Liaotung Peninsula after the Sino-Japanese War suc- 
ceeded. But Russia tried soon after to borrow that 
peninsula from China and to accomplish her southern 
policy of establishing herself in the area of Manchuria for 
the purpose of her influence in the Far East. This is 
why Russia was an obstacle to peace in the Far East. 

Afterwards, in the era of Taisho, the Great War broke 
out and as a result of it, the machinery industrial field 
in Japan was much improved. Hence, observing the 
trading circle, Japan has been getting her higher and 
larger position in the world-markets and at last we have 
come to see such an aspect as the establishment of a 
tariff policy by many countries to check the stream of 
Japanese products reasonably and unreasonably. 

China has pursued her double-hand-policy and as its 
result she unconsciously neglected to keep order in her 
country and turned her eyes abroad with keen interest. 
Consequently, a civil war often occurred in China. 

While, she rose to the anti-Japanese agitation, talking 
scandal of Japan unreasonably. Japan needed the safety 
of her national defense to recover the peace in Far East. 

Now let us turn our attention to the social aspect of 
our country. Japan is densely populated and there is an 
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anti-Japanese immigration law in some foreign countries. 
In such respect, we can also find emergency in Japan. It 
is needless to say that during the time of emergency 
why Japan had to have a national cabinet. 


If any country in the case of facing the difficulties dis- 
poses of them by appealing to the parliament under the 
principle of “one man one vote,” she is apt to lead her 
condition to be more difficult. Such being the case, it 
was very right that Japan took the military operation 
resolutely for the peace of the Orient when the Man- 
churian Incident occurred. 


Judging from the result of the Manchurian Incident, 
the dark clouds in the Far East have been swept away 
and the order in China has been restored to a certain 
degree. What does this mean? I dare say that the mili- 
tary operation taken by Japan was very right. 


Depression of trade is still prevailing very miserably 
everywhere in the world, so we believe in the power of 
minority in our country. Turning our eyes to the con- 
dition of America, there is the tendency of dictatorship, 
but it is chiefly due to the fact that the business in Amer- 
ica is very dull. To take a nut in a shell, the European 
War decided American attitude toward economic control 
in various lines of industries. 


Just after the War there came the time of over- 
production with long drawn world business depression. 
The people had to make their own way over these stony 
roads. Rationalization! This was the only means to get 
out of it. But the result was quite to the contrary. For 
lots of workers were out of jobs. 


Farmers could not sell their crops. Capitalists, farmers, 
and labourers all did not know how to remedy their 
conditions and to secure their existence. 


Peoples at this horrible economic depression only 
longed for something omnipotent. This movement can 
be found in fact that President Roosevelt was qualified to 
use economic dictatorship to a certain extent, for in- 
stance, the N.I.R.A. Now we observe the world tides 
of political thoughts on this globe and among it the 
tendency of dictatorship. 


.... The world is now so complicated with a high 
tide of thought and ideas that it is impossible to have a 
right and adequate policy with the views of only one 
side. We should be more-sided students and strive to 
establish a guiding principle of political thought. 


COMPARISON OF JAPANESE AND 
AMERICAN GOVERMENT 


By MASASHI KATO 
of Keio University 
HE form of Japanese government is that of a con- 


stitutional monarchy while the United States is a 
republic. 


.... The representatives of the people in the Imperial 
Diet participate in the rule of the state, but have no 
sovereign power. Sovereignty belongs entirely to the Em- 
peror and all power is exercised in his name only. The 
Japanese reigning house is the oldest dynasty in the 
world in stability and historical continuity. 


. ... If you want to understand characteristics of the 
Japanese government, you should realize our long-run 
history of Japan, which has been lasting for 2593 years. 
I should like to say that our leading principle of Japanese 
government came from the spirit of the very beginning 
of its establishment. We call it “Kado,” or “Kaminagara 
no Michi,” that is to say, “the way to the Emperor.” 

. The origin of parliamentary government of 


Japan can be attributed to the revolt of the people 
against the arbitrary government existing in Japan in 


very much the same way as in the Western countries. 
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.... What they complained of was neither heavy tax- 
ation nor governmental oppression, but it was in the 
main the incompetency and corruption of despotic lead- 
ers. They wanted parliamentarianism for the sole pur- 
pose of promoting progress and development of Japan 
as a nation. They wanted to mobilize the power of the 
people by means of parliament in order to save the na- 
tion from succumbing to foreign rivalry. 

. .. . Japanese easily forget their rights and sacrifice 
themselves for the common interest. Japan now has a par- 
liamentary government, but the principle of self interest 
which forms the basis of similar systems of some other 
countries has not yet been fully developed in Japan. . . 
Political platforms simply appealing to the self interest 
of the people do not arouse much enthusiasm among the 
Japanese. The proletarians are class conscious to a cer- 
tain extent, but they have a strong sense of group interest 
and also burning patriotism for their country. . . .Where- 
as Western parliaments are chiefly occupied with pro- 
tecting interests of the people, the Japanese parliament is 
under the predominant sway of patriotism, which is our 
basic spirit for the Emperor. But it does not follow that 
those of Western countries are worthy of the name of 
parliament and Japan is not, for the Japanese parliament 
reflects the thoughts and feelings of the people just as 
those of other countries do. 

Japan, like many other countries, is faced today with 
the choice between dictatorship and parliamentarianism. 
. ... In order to tide over the coming national crisis 
and ensure our national prosperity, it is essential to 
annihilate political parties and to do away with the 
party government system. It is absolutely impossible, as 
long as the political parties continue to exist and to ex- 
ercise their influence, to solve such vital problems... . 
as the increase of national wealth, the distressed condi- 
tion of the general masses, or emancipation of the Ori- 
ental races from the yoke of the white races. 


JAPANESE GOVERNMENT AND 
ITS UNDERLYING PRINCIPLE 


By E1ICHI KUBOTA 
of Nippon University 
sare ISTORICAL Japan was developed under the 
absolute harmony of the ruler, the Emperor, 
and its people. Throughout our history the Emperor 
had never treated this people and the land as his personal 
property; he ruled over the country with the ideal to 
lead his people to betterment, to build up a better and 
better society in Japan. The people also admired and 
respected him as the father of all people. We had ab- 
solute unity between the Emperor and his people for 
over 3000 years in our history, which I think was never 
seen in any of the European monarchies. 

.... In our long run history there descended the in- 
variable principle that the people should have a strong 
unity with the Emperor as their leader, to promote a 
better and more complete society. In our history we 
came to two great reformations. The first took place in 
646 A. D. and is known as the Taika Reformation, when 
we took in the Chinese civilization for the betterment 
of our society. Second was the Restoration of Meiji in 
1868. This was when the politics controlled by the 
samurai class for hundreds of years was overthrown. 
Thus the Imperial Diet was established solely according 
to the pattern of Western countries. 

. ... Our country was founded on the family system. 
. . . Its development was due to the physical features of 
the island Japan, a farming country from its very begin- 
ning. The family system stands for the foundation of 
the Japanese thought which regards the country as an 
unique family with reverence towards the Emperor. 

. ... Article three of the constitution regulates that 
the Emperor is sacred and inviolable. He cannot be re- 
moved from the throne for any reason, and he is not to 


be held responsible for over-stepping the limitation of law 
in the exercise of his sovereignty. 

. ... On behalf of the Emperor in exercising his pre- 
rogative authority, the ministers of state make every 
preparatory proceeding. Each important affair of state 
must be discussed at the cabinet meeting before it be- 
comes the Emperor’s act by his decision. The assistance 
of the ministers of state is to aid the wisdom of the Em- 
peror and the countersign is merely the formal verifica- 
tion of the minister’s assistance. 

.... The government must adopt the policies which 
the Imperial Diet can agree to, and when the government 
loses its credit with the Diet, there will be no reason for 
its existence. 

The government takes the political responsibility at 
the Diet. Therefore, though sometimes the government 
exercises its policy at its own decision, as a principle the 
government must consult with the Diet on its important 
policies before exercising it. As a custom among the 
most of our preceding governments, policies themselves 
were not discussed at the Diet ... . only their results 
and effects. 

.... There are a great many factors in its constitution 
which are common to democratic government. .. . If any 
one of you American students had recognized in our 
government the autocratic monarchy or else absolute 
monarchy, it has been due to your lack of recognition 
because you did not understand the peculiarity of our 
government. 


COMPARISON OF THE BENEFITS 
OF DEMOCRACY AND 
DICTATORSHIP 


By MITSURU MURAKAMI 

of Doshisha Commercial College 
ahs ENERALLY speaking, the result of a one- 
man - one - vote system which attempts to 
maintain national freedom and welfare of the people has 
not come up to our expectation. Present democracy has 
over-estimated the quantity of vote and ignored its abil- 
ity. The inevitable conclusion has been that no political 
parties should be allowed to take the helm of state’s 
affairs. The power of the financial groups, too, should 
be broken, because they have made it a practice to fur- 
nish political groups with funds solely with the object of 
making use of them to promote their own interests, and 
as the result of this there has been heavy taxation and 
oppression, but it was in the main due to the incom- 

petency and corruption of despotic leaders. 

As remedies for this we have had suggestions such 
as state-payment for elections, revision of the electoral 
law, and the promotion of political education among the 
masses, and there is every reason to believe that with 
time the remedies will have the desired effect. 

. . .. As history shows, many countries lost their in- 
dependence by insisting too strongly upon formal parli- 
amentarianism without paying any attention to the coun- 
try’s environment. 

Once the established order is broken there is born a 
Dictatorship as an inevitable result. Even in England, 
when the European war broke out, railway lines and 
coal mines were under the direct control of the state. 
After the World war Liberalism seems to have been 
swept from the earth; and every nation, while it should 
aim at promoting eternal peace, is taking selfish action, 
forgetting humanity. At the same time tendencies toward 
Dictatorship have appeared in Spain, Poland, Turkey, 
Jugoslavia, Greece, and Lithuania. The most remarkable 
instances of Dictatorship, of course, are Fascism in Italy, 
Nazism in Germany and Communism in Soviet Russia. 
When we investigate the causes and facts of Dictatorship, 
we come to know that it is the natural and inevitable 
result of complicated diplomatic, cultural, and economic 
necessity. 


. . . +. The complicated activities of modern life 
bring out delicate, specialized, political issues which it is 
impossible to dispose of on a basis of mere common 
sense. It is obviously necessary, therefore, to increase 
the scope of expert commissions attached in an advisory 
capacity either to the Executive department or the Legis- 
lative Department of the government. If we look over 
the condition in Italy, Germany or Soviet Russia, we can 
easily understand the reason why they have adopted 
Dictatorships. 

I can hardly say which is better and which should be 
adopted, because it differs from time to time and from 
country to country. But judging from the world situa- 
tion today many countries are faced with the necessity 
of the choice between Dictatorship and Parliamentarian- 
ism and ar eseeking a new political organization. 

At the same time, we can’t neglect the rising tendency 
of Dictatorship. I think it is not too much to say that 
today is the turning point from Liberalism to Dictator: 
ship from majority rule to minority rule. 


DEMOCRACY AND DICTATORSHIP 


By YOSHIKO YAMAZUMI 
of Tsuda College 

de EMOCRACY had its significance as a reac- 
tion to the extreme stoicism of Christianity 
in the middle ages and to despotism of the Holy Em- 
peror. One of the meanings is to make the general tenor 
of the people’s opinions and by it the social and govern- 
mental activity is controlled upon the basis of the nation, 
not under the dictatorship of the government. . . . After 
the 19th Century, new political powers swarmed up in 
Europe. That is the power of temporary and unusual, 
furthermore powerful and adaptable which they desired 
in the transition of times. Here I enumerate the charac- 
teristic ones—Fascism in Italy, Nazis in Germany and 
Communism in Russia and the leaders Mussolini, Hitler 
and Stalin are admired for the leadership. The main ob- 
ject of dictatorship is to make the opinion of the people 
into a unit and to tide over the difficulties and stagnation 
of the world depression. In addition it is to improve 
and enhance the social system to make it easier to ad- 
ministrate the nation’s activities. But in this respect, I 
am afraid you will misunderstand it from despotism. 
Needless to say despotism has absolute power by which 
the minority or the leader, regardless of good or bad, 
just or unjust, responsible or not, and without distinction 
of morality. This chiefly depends upon the leader’s per- 
sonality and gives much importance to himself. As for 
dictatorship to sum up the main points we find new 
aspects, namely: moral State, the State of guild, the eco- 
nomic State —the creation of controlled economy, and 
the policy calling labourer to go with the State. And 
lastly the object to crush down communism and _ to 

weaken parliamentarianism. 


... . It is difficult to distinguish the state from the 
majority of its people who wish to live in a certain way 
and who are ready to use the laws to force their stand- 
ards on unwilling members. 

Even these moralizing laws could never be applied— 
as a matter of fact they are seldom applied enough if 
they did not express to some extent the will of the 
people. Lack of permanency in the administration is 
another result of this direct type of democracy that ex- 
ists in America and in the West. Here be it noted they 
are in being by the continuous influence of certain groups 
of individuals who are nearly always of British origin. 
This is a striking illustration of the jealous way in which 
the Anglo-Saxon keeps the real power in his own hands. 

.... The real strength of the country does not lie in 
the political machine, but in the great interests, the con- 
victions and the passions that make use of the machine. 
Were it not that the public allows itself to be led away 
by highly organized propaganda it would indeed be a 
perfect type of Democracy. 
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CULTURE. “AN- DED UCATIAOWN, RR OUN Dat eee 


Report by ELIZABETH PRIDEAUX, Chairman 


HIS group was of unusual composition—of its 23 
members, 11 were Japanese delegates, 10 American- 
born Japanese, and only 2 white Americans. Neverthe- 
less the discussions were lively and most enthusiastic. 
At the organization meeting Monday afternoon Miss 
Hide Hyodo of British Columbia was appointed Secre- 
tary, and Mr. Teijiro Kubo, chairman of the Japanese 
delegation, was introduced. A time schedule was ar- 
ranged for the papers of the Japanese delegation and 
groupings made into three headings: (1) Exposition of 
Japanese Arts; (2) The Place of the Family and the 
Individual in Japan and America; (3) Education in 
Japan. Arrangements were also made to visit Shattuck 
Elementary School to observe the platoon school organ- 
ization. 


The first paper given was Miss Yone Nishimura’s re- 
port on “Girls’ Education in Japan.” The number of 
higher schools in Japan is insufficient for the demand. 
A relatively small proportion of the applicants therefore, 
can be admitted, and these represent a smaller percentage 
of girls than of boys. For this reason private schools 
have been established and some of these such as Bunka 
Gakuin in Tokyo are experimenting with newer educa- 
tional methods such as encouragement of greater pupil 
initiative, and coeducation. The latter topic brought up 
a lively discussion, Japanese opinion generally being that 
co-education was desirable but not practicable as long as 
classes number 50 and 60 and since differentiation of 
courses for boys and girls is required. The thought was 
expressed also that while idealistically fine, coeducation 
should be put into practice with caution for fear the 
familiarity of the sexes would interfere with customs 
regarding marriage—perhaps make girls less desirable 
for marriage. It was agreed that where coeducation is 
practiced, its introduction in the university and the pri- 
mary school should precede its inclusion in the secondary 
school. 


The Tuesday morning session was occupied by a tour 
of observation in Shattuck elementary school. This 
school, like the majority of the Portland Public Schools, 
is organized on the Platoon plan which features depart- 
mentalization of work and specialization of teachers in 
their various lines. Music, Art, Geography, Nature Study 
and Auditorium are some of the fields of teacher special- 
ization under the platoon organization. The Japanese 
delegates were interested in the freedom of pupil partici- 
pation in socialized history recitation, and were charmed 
with the delicacy of some of the art work, notably the 
soap carving. In various classes a few mementos of the 
occasion were given the Japanese visitors. In some of the 
classrooms the pupils were delighted with demonstrations 
of Japanese writing and translation by Mr. Kubo and 
Mr. Goto. 


In the afternoon, a most interesting exposition of 
Japanese Art was given. Four Papers were read by 
Japanese delegates and illustrated by paintings, photo- 
graphs and dolls. Mr. Mikami’s paper on the “History of 
Japanese Paintings’’ emphasized the evidence in their 
paintings of the remarkable capacity of the Japanese peo- 
ple to assimilate foreign influences. After tracing the de- 
velopment of Japanese painting of three different historical 
periods, Mr. Mikami showed us a collection of ukiyoe or 
Japanese prints, some of which were thereafter displayed 
in the library. The opportunity to observe closely and 
admire and learn more of these beautiful prints which 
Mr. Mikami had carefully arranged to show us, was one 
of the most enjoyable occasions of our conference ses- 
sions, 
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Miss Nishikawa’s paper traced the influence of Amer- 
ican Jazz on contemporary music in Japan. The period 
of the popularity of Jazz originated in Japan with the 
period of industrialization with its crowding together of 
workers in the cities, and their need for entertainment 
to relieve the monotony of their life. Discussion on the 
origin and popularity of jazz in America came to a 
laughing conclusion with a unanimous declaration of 
preference for classical music on the part of members of 
the group. 

Mr. Tabata’s consideration of the ‘‘Present Condition 
of Japanese Literature’ was a masterpiece of erudition. 
He compared literary developments in Japan with those 
in other countries, tracing the interaction of different 
schools of writers. In the discussion which followed, the 
rise of sensational literature was pointed out to corres- 
pond with the rise of jazz in America, and the probabil- 
ity of both being outgrowths of the same causes was 
suggested. 

American delegates were interested in knowing of any 
English translations of Japanese books which could be 
considered representative of the best in Japanese litera- 
ture, and of any books in English about Japan which give 
an authentic picture of Japan. An extensive list was eager- 
ly given. Included in it were all of Mrs. Etsu Sugimoto’s 
books, particularly ““A Daughter of the Samurai”; Ka- 
gawa’s books, particularly “Beyond the Death Line” and 
“A Grain of Wheat’ and the biography of Kagawa by 
William Axling; several books by Kikuchi, “Chichi- 
kaeru”, “Loves of Tojuro”, and ‘Beyond Revenge”; 
Futubatei’s ‘Mediocrity’; Miriam Beard’s “Realism in 
Romantic Japan”, and “Seisho Nagon”, or the Pillow 
Book. A collection of Noh plays by Whaley was also 
recommended, and various collections of poctry. 

The last paper Tuesday afternoon was Miss Ono’s on 
the “Present-day Theater in Japan.” She listed three 
types of drama: (1) Kabuki and its derivatives, the 
dramatization of novels, and the girls’ revue companies, 
(2) Ningyo, or puppet plays, and (3) Noh drama. Miss 
Ono then showed us pictures of leading contemporary 
actors and dolls representing various dramatic person- 
nages. Miss Ono’s knowledge of the theater comes not 
only from formal study of drama but also from personal 
acquaintance with leading present-day actors. After show- 
ing pictures of scenes from various plays and revues and 
of prominent actors in the costume of their roles, Miss 
Ono invited us to keep all of them that we wished. 

Thursday morning Mr. Kubo, chairman of the Japan- 
ese group in this commission, was asked to preside. Dis- 
cussion on “The Place of the Family and the Individual 
in America and Japan” was opened by Miss Nakajima’s 
reading of her paper entitled “A Historical Survey of 
the Japanese Family System.” She explained the large 
family system, the small family system, and noted the 
rise of individualism in Japan. A comparison of customs 
regarding family life and property distribution in Japan. 
and the United States revealed great differences. The de- 
scription of the traditional procedure in the arrangement 
of marriage was the thing which revealed perhaps most 
strikingly these differences, and these customs only slight- 
ly modified largely prevail today. The inferior status of 
women in Japan was discussed, the Japanese admitting 
it, but pointing out at the same time the respect paid to 
women, and challenging some little American gallantries 
as mere outward show. 

In Japan at the present time it is still customary for 
young people at marriage to go to live with the young 
husband’s parents. American delegates objected to this 
on the grounds of its not being particularly pleasant for 
the young people. They explained that in America it is 
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considered more desirable for the young people to work 
out their destiny free of parental interference. But it had 
to be conceded that the depression had in many cases 
necessitated the living together of parents with married 
children, and of married children with parents. The 
Japanese questioned if our individualistic policy in family 
life was not less agreeable to the old people than the 
young. It was maintained by the Americans that Amer- 
ican parents of married children had and cultivated many 
interests outside the home and enjoyed these as one of 
the joys of middle age. 


The next paper read was Miss Oishi’s on “Mission 
Schools in Japan.” Miss Oishi drew the line between 
Mission schools which are aided financially by Mission 
boards, and Christian schools which are entirely inde- 
pendent of such support. Tuition fees are, however, the 
same both in government and in private, including mis- 
sion schools. It was pointed out also that graduates of 
Government schools were given preference in selecting 
among applicants for jobs, and earn better salaries. 


Mr. Goto then presented his paper on ‘Present Educa- 
tional Thoughts in Japan,” mentioning nationalistic ideol- 
ogy and foreign contacts as influencing present-day edu- 
cational theory. For many years the history of Japan 
has been that of importing foreign things, but now has 
come a nationalistic awakening in things educational 
and cultural as well as political. The demand for a 
more general teaching of Japanese history is significant of 
this tendency. The curriculum is being broadened also 
to include consideration of economic problems; and fi- 
nally scientific and practical courses are becoming avail- 
able and widely patronized. Still, cultivation of the mind 
is not neglected, and the fact that old Japanese poems 
and songs are still attractive to many people is attested 
by the publication of these one after another. 

Discussion centered on teacher-pupil attitude in Japan 
and the United States—‘‘the teacher is supreme in Japan, 
here more in a free position.” There is a tendency in 
Japan, however, toward greater broad-mindedness in 
teachers. The education of teachers in foreign schools has 
partly helped to bring this about. The attitude of the 
government in the United States toward student partici- 
pation in politics and freedom in political opinion was 
also inquired into. 


The first hour of our Thursday afternoon session was 
devoted to the topic “Japan’s Attempts to Fuse Oriental 
and Occidental Culture.” Professor Ichihashi met with 
us for consideration of that topic, and directed our atten- 
tion to the fact that Japan’s culture, like the American 
and many others, is a hybridized culture, and that the 
impact of foreign influences which had led to this result 
began long before Perry’s arrival in Japan. He character- 
ized the civilization introduced in Japan on that occasion 
as “gattling gun civilization,” in which economic pros- 
perity and adequacy of national defense were the marks 
of national sufficiency. Japan has chosen to take on this 
civilization, and has advanced on it rather rapidly. Dr. 
Ichihashi pointed out in addition that in certain social 
aspects of civilization Japan is ahead of the United States 
—notably in the extension of electricity to rural areas 
and the availability of medical care among the lower 
income groups. 


Miss Sasaki’s paper on the teaching of English con- 
trasted the new so-called natural method with the old 
whose emphasis was predominantly on grammar. She 
noted the difficulty of English and the lack of opportunity 
to practice speaking it as two obstacles, but made the 
statement that present teaching methods are far from se- 
curing maximum efficiency. 

From consideration of the different characteristics of 
English the Japanese turned to the merits of Esperanto 
as a universal language. In Japan great interest is mani- 
fested in it, with voluntary organizations for its study. 


The Japanese explained its construction and advocated its 
study by Americans. Mr. Kubo, principal exponent of 
Esperanto urged its merit on the grounds of neutrality 
and vividness, and he asserted the ease of its mastery to 
be greater than that of English. The Americans con- 
tended that an artificial language cannot in the nature 
of things be vivid and that a language which lived for 
no one would be a relatively poor instrument of inter- 
national communication. Basic English was suggested 
as a more practical attempt, but the Japanese charge that 
the use of English in the present Conference gave a one- 
sided advantage in the matter of language, was of course 
conceded by the American delegates. 

The last half hour Thursday was free of scheduled 
discussion topics and we indulged in rapid-fire miscel- 
laneous discussion, with frequent sparkles of humor. The 
discussion was thrown open with Mr. Goto’s challenge, 
“What do Americans pride themselves on in their own 
country?” This question occasioned some self-searching 
on the part of the American delegation, and Mr. Goto 
urged further with the suggestion that maybe it was our 
wealth which in turn was based primarily on our abund- 
ance of natural resources. The Americans then suggested 
that perhaps more worthy of our pride were our right of 
freedom of thought and our opportunity to develop to 
the utmost of our individual capacities, which our educa- 
tional system offers to an extent unequalled by other na- 
tions. Inquiry was made into provision made in the 
United States for the teaching of adult illiterates, and the 
function of the non-compulsory Americanization classes 
was explained. It was humorously noted also how en- 
rollment in these classes has increased since the possibil- 
ity of an old age pension to all citizens became talked of. 

This Friday afternoon discussion completed the Confer- 
ence round-table sessions, but the report of one humorous 
incident is certainly in order. Throughout the whole 
week’s session, indeed, humor had not been lacking, and 
good nature characterized all the discussions. When we 
convened for our first sectional meeting, our room was 
found to have chairs far in excess of the number of 
members in our group. The boys began removing chairs 
to a storage place. Engaged in this work, carrying a 
chair hoisted over his head, Mr. Amano paused long 
enough to remark, “Madam Chairman, I am the chair- 
man now!” 


PRESENT EDUCATIONAL 
THOUGHTS IN JAPAN 


By KIYOSHI GOTO 
of Aoyama College 

yey ae HE history of Japan has been that of import- 

ing or absorbing foreign things up to the 
present time. Our country, which adopted Buddhism 
and Christianity, patterned her educational system after 
Germany, England and America. Her present progress 
is remarkable. Indeed Japan seems to have reached a 
saturation point in taking things from abroad and is rec- 
ognizing the adequacy of long cultivated systems. This 
is not only recognized in the educational field but also 
in political affairs like the resignation from the League 
of Nations and in economic expansion of recent years. 
Japan’s power is increasingly recognized by all classes of 
people in Japan. The Japanese nation historically has 
held some mysterious respect for foreign influences and 
systems. The present is a period of unprecendented na- 
tional awakening. Perhaps the last generation never 
thought or even dreamed of resignation from the League. 
The only way for them was to follow blindly the policies 
of the powers such as England, America, France, whether 
they were right or not. The resignation from the League 
is really important in this sense and the Japanese govern- 
ment only acted as it thought right. Cognizance of this 
bold action was taken by the whole world, and the self- 
consciousness of the Japanese nation has been doubled. 
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The Meiji Era was the period of greatest self-conscious- 
mess of the Japanese nation. It was also the time of 
adoration of foreign countries and systems, and this ten- 
dency has continued to the present. Therefore, present 
conditions in Japan have many corresponding points 
with those of the Meiji Era, which many people believe 
was one of the most ideal ages in Japan. And many 
movements to bring in the Second Meiji Era are to be 
found in various places in Japan. For instance, the move- 
ment of “Juku’’ which means a private one-teacher 
school, typical of the educational system of that age, is 
spreading in the country with a remarkable speed. . 
The “Juku’”’ system, I believe, was successful only when 
a man of great character and knowledge dominated it. 
Its service depended upon leadership. At present, when 
educational organization is so generally achieved, this 
“Juku”” movement, though it may be a stimulus, can 
scarcely return as a system. The demand for a more 
general teaching of Japanese history in the schools is 
likewise significant of the tendency to nationalism. 


This tendency, I believe, is desirable in that a nation 
must be familiar with her genius in order to develop it. 
But on the other hand, when self-consciousness is over- 
emphasized, it becomes arrogant and assumes a superi- 
ority and high-handedness that threatens international 
amity. This idea is indeed very dangerous and we should 
be always ready to accept all the good from abroad and 
from within, aiming at betterment every day. ‘‘Charity 
begins at home’”’ is nationalism; ‘‘Love thy neighbor’’ is 
the perfect law. The real Japanese spirit embraces this 
attitude. 


And furthermore I see another characteristic of present- 
day education in Japan. Heretofore, economic problems 
have been utterly neglected. Economic or occupational 
problems were one thing and education quite another. 
This was a natural phenomenon. In the West as in the 
East, education occurred among the peers. So there were 
no economic problems to be discussed or studied in 
schools, but merely they learned how to appreciate moon, 
flower and snow in poetry; and the words of moon, 
flower and snow were another name of education itself. 


Likewise in the Meiji Era the main purpose of educa- 
tion was to teach and cultivate the leaders of the country 
and naturally the economic and social problems even 
when taken up in classes, were discussed philosophically 
rather than as actual life problems, because occupations 
and livings were provided for sons of peers. But present 
conditions are very different and schools are the agents 
where students are cultivated in mind, and more than 
this, are given knowledge of techniques which promise 
occupation after graduation. 


Now schools are open to all the people. School life in 
Japan is socialized and practical as a striking character- 
istic of the American colleges. This tendency has de- 
creased the number of students of the liberal art course 
in universities and on the other hand made the scientific 
course popular. Students who want to take practical 
courses like business or commerce increase in number 
day by day and the percentage of the employed is higher 
in this course than others. In this practical viewpoint of 
education, girls’ higher schools have also profited and 
many practical courses are added to the previous curricu- 
lum. And also many typewriting schools and dress- 
making schools are welcomed by girls as helps to obtain 
employment after graduation. This tendency, I think, is 
to be greatly welcomed. 


We should be very careful not to neglect the im- 
portance of culture. We still have some respect for the 
old-fashioned system in Oxford and Cambridge. Schools 
should be open to everybody, and yet they should be a 
place to cultivate the mind and in the present Japanese 
education this seems to receive some emphasis, I believe. 
Books concerning old Japanese songs and poems are pub- 
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,creates discord and discontent is bad. . . 


lished in Japan one after another, showing that these 
poems are still attractive to many people who are not 
satisfied with dry school education only. In this sense, I 
hope, more tasteful lessons may be added to the present 
curriculum and school governments may not think of the 
school hours only, but also to pay much attention to the 
students’ daily life. 


AN INTERNATIONAL AUXILIARY 
LANGUAGE—ITS NEED 
AND BENEFIT 


By SADAJIRO KUBO 
of Tokyo Imperial University 


VERY movement which promotes unity and _har- 
mony in the world is good, and everything which 
. The greatest 
achievement our age could make would be the adoption 
of an auxiliary language for all. Oneness of language 
engenders peace and harmony ... . creates oneness of 
heart. It sweeps away all misunderstandings among the 
peoples. . . . It gives the human intellect a broader con- 
ception, a more commanding point of view. 

Today the greatest need of humanity is to understand 
and to be understood. With the help of the International 
Language, every individual member of a community can 
learn of world happenings and the ethical and scientific 
discoveries of the age. The auxiliary international langu- 
age gives us the key—the key of keys—which unlocks 
the secrets of the past. By its aid every nation hence- 
forth will be able easily and without difficulty te work 
out its own scientific discoveries. 

The Oriental student coming to the West, in his efforts 
to acquaint himself with the discoveries and achievements 
of Western civilization, must spend precious years of his 
life in acquiring the language of the land to which he 
comes before he can turn to the study of the special 
science in which he is interested. . . . If the auxiliary 
international language were taught in all the schools in 
his own country, and afterwards, wherever he wished to 
go, he could easily pursue his specialty without loss of 
some of the best years of his life. 

. . If the International language were generally 
spoken, that and the Japanese language would be sufhi- 
cient for me in every country in the world. 

.... I am truly thankful that such a language has 
been created. It is Esperanto. This is one of the special 
gifts of this luminous century, one of the most remark- 
able achievements of this great age. 

. ... Oneness of language will transform mankind 
into one world, remove religious and political misunder- 
standings, and unite the East and West in the spirit of 
brotherhood and love. . . . It will remove ignorance and 
superstition, since each child of whatever race or nation 
can pursue his studies in science and art, needing but 
two languages—his own and the International. The 
world of matter will become the expression of the world 
of mind. Then discoveries will be revealed, inventions 
will multiply, the sciences advance by leaps and bounds, 
the scientific culture of the earth will develop along 
broader lines. 

. ... When the International language becomes a fac- 
tor of the future, all the Eastern peoples will be enabled 
to acquaint themselves with the science of the West, and 
in turn the Western nations will become familiar with 
the thoughts and ideas of the East, thereby improving 
the condition of both. 

. There is a saying in Esperanto: “Ni deziras nur 
la ‘honstaten de la nondo kaj felicon de la nacioj,” or 
in English: “We desire only the welfare of the world 
and the happiness of the nations.” I invite your unbiased 
and earnest investigation of the International Auxiliary 
Language, ESPERANTO. 


HISTORY OF JAPANESE 
PAINTING 


By TETSUO MIKAMI 
of Meiji University, Tokyo 

S OUR civilization is a glorious blossom of 

the successful mixture of Western and East- 
ern civilization, so our art which occupies the highest 
seat of the cultural life of the nation is, I believe, the 
best expression to show how our national life has been 
developed after imitating and assimilating both the Ori- 
ental and Occidental knowledge and civilization. Jap- 
anese art, can be said to have been most faithfully keep- 
ing pace with the life of people itself, which is a re- 
markable evidence of the wonderful capacity of assimila- 
tion of the Japanese people. 


For the first 1000 years of our history, a long virgin 
age really, the art of painting, as well as other arts, en- 
joyed a genuine period of original works of painting. 
Two centuries before Christ, it is recorded, that one 
Korean and one Chinese artist came over to Japan and 
naturalized, but it is no authentic fact nor are there left 
any pieces of their works, except a very few colorings 
on some gravings which show aspects of the primitive 
life of our ancestors. Not influenced by Buddhism, very 
original, infantile but free, it claims and deserves such 
pride of ours as the one we feel in our diary before 16. 

The year of 552, (1212 of our imperial era) brought 
a revolution in the world of idea and thinking of the 
Japanese people. It was Buddhism, and the battle signal 
was a mere bronze and golden image of Buddha pre- 
sented to the Emperor of Japan by a Korean monarch. 

. . .. By looking at the works of this time you will 
easily perceive that the technique was nothing but an 
imitation of Chinese art by which the people of that time 
were entirely charmed. Chinese ideas and art were more 
abundantly imported into our land by frequent exchange 
of national envoys. The masterpiece of Japanese painting 
appeared in the reign of Tenji Tenno, during the years 
of 1322 to 1331. It is the wall-painting of the Buddhist 
paradise in the Kondo of Horyu Temple. .. . In its in- 
comparable grandeur and dignity, it stands supreme over 
every other piece before or since. . . . Buddhism became 
the National religion, the whole nation’s consciousness 
and interest were entirely upon Buddhist teaching and 
practice. Therefore it was quite natural that the art of 
this time was the art of faith and adoration to the “Great 
Mercy,” as it is called, of the Religious Sage. 

.... The next age, that is years 1450 to 1550, the 
closing age of communication with China, marks itself 
with the two great pieces of Buddhist images, known as 
“Immovability Gods.” 

.... So far all was imitation, however grand or typi- 
cal an individual piece may have been. But gradually 
the people finished digestion of Chinese provision, and 
now there came an epoch of assimilation. This was 
partly due to the political change, partly to the nature of 
the Japanese people that is apt to go back to simple ob- 
jects of Nature. So in fact, keeping parallel with Budd- 
hist art, there appeared for the first time, the paintings of 
scenery, figures, customs, manners and historical events. 
Artists became experts, and the profession, hereditary. 

. . . . Japanese painting, which once made a step to 
simplification, made another step to further simplicity. 
But I wish you not to misunderstand that this is a back- 
ward step of art. It takes a more gifted artist, as some 
of the great masterpieces of our painting show, to des- 
cribe a scene in a few lines, than in numberless lines 
and different colors... . 

As wooden or glass doors of American houses were 
curiosities to the early Japanese visitors, so will be our 
paper sliding doors to you when you ever visit Japan. 
But you will be interested in noticing the similar idea 
of having patterns and pictures on doors. Your patterns 
and pictures are, however, mostly machine productions, 


aren't they? While ours are all those drawn line by line 
by artists’ brushes. Not in our common houses, but in 
nobles’ great mansions, there are some works of painters 
of the sixteenth century. Our doors, usually serve as a 
wall between two big rooms. 

Throughout the long peaceful era of Tokugawa, Jap- 
anese painting did mark a remarkable development, 
bearing blossoms on every branch of the art, while other 
fields of fine art made very little progress. The Toku- 
gawa era may be a melancholy subject to the students 
of political history of Japan, as 1796 is to the British 
collegians and scholars of history, but it is the golden 
age for the student of Japanese painting. While Japan 
was free from any foreign influence, she assimilated all 
elements of art that she took from China into her com- 
position and actually made them into her own possessions. 

One of the new inventions of this time is the well- 
known, and my special interest, ‘“Ukiyoe” or the genre- 
picture. In the sense it is absolutely free from Buddhism, 
it can be called a typical Japanese painting. And in the 
sense that the subjects were all about daily life customs 
and common events, it was the painting of whole com- 
munity of the time and not of any special circle of 
people as some of the paintings were. One “Ukiyoe”’ 
shows how the folks traveled in straw costume and hat. 
Another presents a picture of a feast in a boat, a third 
just a couple of young folks on a long bridge, and so 
forth. . . . The Japanese painting still flourishes. During 
the last half century, it has made a greater development 
than that which the whole duration of time before the 
Meiji Restoration had made. The people admirably ab- 
sorbed the oil-painting of Western Art. It is not my pur- 
pose today to talk about oil-painting. Although I am very 
interested in it, it is so close to our date that the word 
“history” would rather not cover it. Western painting is 
on its way of assimilation in Japan, and I myself am in- 
tending to paint at least one page of the big volume 
titled: “The History of Japnaese Painting.” 


A HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE 
JAPANESE FAMILY SYSTEM 


By MISS TAKAKO NAKAJIMA 
of Tsuda College 


HEN and how the family began to exist in the old 
community of our ancestors, nobody can tell for 
certain. Our ancestors had no record until about 700 
A. D., they learned the way of putting down words in 
the form of complicated characters borrowed from our 
neighbor China, who has always been our greatest bene- 
factor and teacher in the matter of culture and education. 
As there was no written record of any kind before the 
date just mentioned, the first pages of our history are 
nothing but a world of myths, which curiously resembles 
that of the ancient Greece. The man who actually wrote 
down these mythical stories in the way we see them 
now, belonged to a much later period, of course, when 
customs and manners, social conditions and so on, had 
gone through a considerable degree of change. So, their 
writing is, to a considerable extent, under the influence 
of the opinions and traditions of their own day. 
However, scholars have agreed on the following points 
at least, namely, that families were something very dif- 
ferent from any form they took in later periods. Mothers 
had an almost absolute power in our earliest community. 
The greatest figure in our myths is a sun-goddess, and 
there are many other customs that cannot be explained 
unless we believe the foregoing theory. Families were 
still in their childhood in those days and were quite 
loosely regulated. Consequently, individual members of 
a family enjoyed almost unlimited freedom as soon as 
they were grown up, and the mother’s power and influ- 
ence as the head of the household chiefly showed itself 
in the form of strong affection and maternal feeling. 
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When written records first appeared, we find this old 
family system had already been replaced by a new one, 
in which men were given absolute power and women 
had retreated from every practical activity. A new mode 
of life, which in its turn had been prompted by a new 
economic system requiring the same profession to be 
handed down from father to son in a family, seems to 
have facilitated this new family system. When the theory 
of division of labour is adopted generally and when 
every member of the family must follow its own particu- 
lar occupation independently of his individual ability, 
taste or inclination, it is more convenient to have as 
many individuals as possible living under the same au- 
thority. A larger family is more likely to prosper than 
a smaller one, because of greater productive power. 
Thus, an enormously large family came into vogue, and 
sometimes as many as a hundred or more individuals 
lived in a household under the same head who com- 
manded his younger brothers and sisters, their wives, 
husbands, their children, and sometimes the husbands 
and wives of those children, and even grandchildren and 
their families. 

Later, families ceased to grow as vast as that, but the 
large family system continued to exist in every part of 
the country through all classes, so that when a son came 
of age and married, he generally continued to live with 
his parents and remained under his father’s influence. It 
was not unusual to find four or five couples in a house- 
hold. When the members of a family are so numerous, 
it is convenient and even necessary for one of the mem- 
bers to have power over the others. The result was 
disastrous to the freedom and liberty of the individuals. 
Individualism, consequently, never had opportunity to 
take root in the Japanese soil until about 100 years ago. 
When introduced from Western countries into Japan, 
some people dreaded it while others welcomed it. Various 
influences favoured individualism, so that now the small 
family system is prevalent all over the country. Of 
course, we can still find remnants of the old system here 
and there, but 99 families out of a hundred consist only 
of parents and their children. In some families, fathers 
still have very great influence over the other members, 
but now grown-ups usually do not suffer any unreason- 
able restraint from the head of the family. 


THE INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN 
JAZZ IN JAPAN 


By MISS SHIZUE NISHIKAWA 
of Jissen Girls’ College 


URING the past ten years, jazz has come into fash- 

ion very remarkably in Japan. In the street, at 
home, or wherever young people are to be found, we 
hear jazz. 

First of all, I will tell you why jazz has been so much 
accepted by the Japanese people. Recently the feeling of 
the Japanese people has been changing from the con- 
servative to the progressive. 

They came to be fond of comedy more than tragedy. 
In spite of the changing of their feeling, Japanese music 
was still kept as it was and no change came. Then it 
was natural that they wanted to find a type of music 
suitable to their feeling. At that very time a new type 
of music came into Japan. It was jazz. 

Second, the number of business men had increased 
very much in the cities. They worked from morning to 
evening like machines. And most of them coming from 
the rural parts had no pleasant homes. The only place 
where they came back after a day’s work, was a lonesome 
room in the apartment house. They eagerly wanted to 
get some rest, some strong stimulant and relief. To 
satisfy their longing, jazz was the very thing they 
needed. Then jazz came to be heard at cafes and tea- 
rooms. It flowed into the home from the street, from 
one home to the next, finally being heard at every corner 
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in the cities. Now it is beginning to flow out from the 
cities into the country towns. 

. ... One of the good influences of jazz is that it 
has a beautiful and merry rhythm and a peculiar quality 
which is suitable to restless youth. These points are 
special features which can be found in jazz only. These 
qualities of jazz helped to sweep away our melancholy 
and planted cheerfulness. At the same time, through 
jazz we were aided in understanding your feelings which 
are different from ours. We came to practice the prov- 
erb: “Work while you work, and play while you play.” 

H . Dancing became much in vogue among the 
young people. There are no large cities which do not 
have any dance halls. We have about ten big halls in 
Tokyo, beside these, there are many small ones. Some 
students cutting their classes, idle away the hours in the 
tea-rooms and dance halls. They wasted the money 
earned through the hard work of their parents for these 
pleasures. Finally they were forced to sell their books 
and other articles. What pity they needed. Seeing these 
facts, the school authorities were troubled and forbade 
them to go to such places. After this they are recover- 
ing normal conditions. 

Another regrettable fact was the appearance of the 
leisure madams. They play about with men younger 
than themselves and disregard their home duties. But 
lately they became aware of their foolishness and such 
kind of madams almost disappeared. 

Influenced by jazz, we made remarkable progress in 
revues. The Shohiku and the Takarazuka, two great 
revue companies in Japan give us light enjoyment 
through beautiful dancing and music. 

Japanese popular songs were changed quite a bit by 
the influence of jazz. . . . But we do our best to take 
the good points from jazz for, we cannot produce the 
cheerfulness and the quick tempo in our music. I am 
sure that nobody can suppress the bright feeling follow- 
ing out of his mind, when one hears the cheerful and 
quick rhythm of fox-trot. 

Generally, Japanese music is slow in its tempo. Getting 
as many good points from jazz as possible, we made 
many graceful tangos and blues, and they are very 
popular among our people. 

On the whole, Japanese care more for the slow and 
quiet music. On the revue stage we see the modernized 
classic scenes harmonized with the modern music. Some 
people like French and German jazz music more than 
the American, but American jazz has a wide field in 
Japan, and its increase will surely continue. .. . We shall 
find the Japanese popular songs continually changing. 
But, the pure Japanese music: Samisen, Koto, and Sha- 
kuhachi, will never be influenced by any foreign move- 
ments. 


THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
IN JAPAN 


By MISS YONE NISHIMURA 
of Bunka Gakuin College 


ENERALLY speaking, the education of a Japanese 
girl is composed of six years of grammar school 
and five years of high school. The law requires comple- 
tion of grammar school studies. While the education of 
many girls, especially in rural districts, is limited to the 
bare requirements of the law due to their economic or 
social circumstances, many girls not only graduate from 
high school but attend special training schools or col- 
leges. Nevertheless, 99% of the girls of Japan have fin- 
ished their schooling with graduation from high school. 
The grammar schools of Japan are, for the most part, 
not unlike the grammar schools of Amerca, after which 
they have been planned. Most of them are coeducational. 
. . .. They are probably the most up-to-date of all 
schools open to girls in Japan. 


In contrast to the grammar schools, our high schools 
for girls doubtless appear to outsiders somewhat out-of- 
date. Their scholastic standard is far below that of 
high schools for boys, because they do not prepare girls 
for college as do the high schools for boys. In spite of 
this lower standard, the girls have to study very hard at 
home as many of the school hours are devoted to cook- 
ing, sewing and other domestic arts. . . 

For girls who wish to go on studying after graduation 
from high school, there are now, in the larger cities, 
several colleges open to women, most of them founded 
by Christian interests and people from America, and de- 
signed after the American colleges. These colleges are 
doing very fine work, in spite of the handicap of the 
low standard of college preparatory schools and the lim- 
ited number of girls who wish to go to college. 

Aside from colleges, there have sprung up in recent 
years, proportionately with the desire of girls to seek 
work outside of the home, many training schools for 
such work as is now open to them. ... 

.... About 15 years ago there appeared several pri- 
vate schools based on newer and more liberal ideas. As 
an example of these schools, I will tell you about the 
work of Bunka Gakuin, founded by my father who had 
long been interested in education and its- problems. 

The scholastic standing of Bunka Gakuin is the same 
as that of boys high schools, so that students may have 
no difficulty entering college. Lessons are taught in small 
groups and courses are arranged with such discrimination 
that in spite of the higher scholastic standing students 
may thoroughly digest each subject without cramming. 
The school believes in the intelligent development of in- 
dividuality and the encouragement of personal interests 
and talents and to this end offers a wide range of courses 
including many courses in practical arts. . . . In short, 
the school is very much like many of the progressive 
schools of your country. 

Besides the high school, Buna Gakuin has the pioneer 
coeducational Junior college in Japan, where coeducation 
is known only in kindergarten and grammar schools. 
This experiment in coeducation has been very successful. 

It is the hope and the dream of many of us who are 
interested in the future education of women in Japan, 
that the day will come when in Japan, as in your country, 
education will offer to each girl the opportunity to de- 
velop her talents and ambitions to the fullest extent. 


THE PRESENT DAY THEATRE 
IN JAPAN 


By MISS HIDEKO OHNO 
of Sakurai Girls’ College 


HE present day theatre in Japan is founded upon 
; Kabuki, the popular stage, which has had a long 
history and development, and has been the relaxation 
and amusement of the people for three hundred years. 
Tokyo and Osaka are the two chief theatre centres. The 
Kabuki actors are trained from childhood in the tradi- 
tional school, many of them sons of famous actors. Al- 
most all belong to actor-clans. . . . By this system the 
secrets of acting have been handed down from father to 
son, or from leading actors to their favorite disciples. . 
According to this heriditary caste of actors, women have 
been excluded from the Kabuki stage, and in conse- 
quence actors have taken the roles of female characters. 
This has resulted in a special art of portrayal. In the 
Kabuki repertory system . .. the best plays of the past 
are revived, and at the same time the work of con- 
temporary playwrights is given. 

The program each month at the Kabuki theatres show 
the greatest variety. There are historical plays produced 
in an imaginative manner, picturesque music-dramas, 
ballad-dances, and plays of every-day life revealing a 
realism that rivals that of the West. 

In contrast to the Kabuki stage there is Shimpa, or 
new school. This was established in modern times as a 


revolt against Kabuki, which had a monopoly of the 
theatre. . . . Although the new school has steadily ap- 
proached the old traditions rather than brought about 
something new and original. . . . Women players are 
permitted to play with the Shimpa companies, but for 
the most part male players take the roles of females. 
The melodramas offered by Shimpa are popular with 
audiences, as most of the plays are adaptations of suc- 
cessful novels published in serial form in the newspapers. 

One of the mot interesting developments in popular 
amusements in recent years has been the rise of revue, 
light opera, and the production of music-drama in the 
Kabuki manner. 

In the Takarazuka Girls’ Opera and Shochiku Revue 
companies there are no men, and girls have been trained 
to take the roles of males, developing a girl-boy of the 
stage which has become a most interesting creation. 

Outside of these professional spheres there is seen at 
present a remarkable revival of the dance. There are 
several old established schools of the dance in Tokyo, 
Osaka, Kyoto and elsewhere, and of recent years the 
greatest activity is shown by the leaders of new move- 
mients;, <.4- 

In addition to the Kabuki there are two other distinct 
and separate stage forms in Japan: Ningyo and No. 
There is a modern development rapidly taking place 
within the Ningyo, or Doll theatre in which inanimate 
figures perform. They are first cousins to the marion- 
ettes and puppets of the West, only they are almost life 
size and it takes three men to move one doll. The 
Ningyo stage is confined to one playhouse in Osaka, and 
consists of an organization of 200 persons: the minstrels 
who sing and recite the text of the ballad-drama, the 
musicians accompanying them and the Ningyo players 
who move the dolls in the interpretation of the plays. 
For the Ningyo some of the best plays have been pro- 
duced, and while for years this stage has lived on its 
past, it is only a question of time when new composers 
will write for the inanimate figures. 

The third and oldest stage plays, the No, have been 
for five hundred years the entertainment for the court 
and aristocracy, and at present are much in favour with 
intellectuals. They are a combination of acting, dance 
and movement given with a chorus of singers and the 
music of drum and flute. 

I hope that many of you will be able to come to Japan 
in the near future and see at first hand the varied aspects 
of our theater. 


MISSION SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
IN JAPAN 


By MISS EMMA OISHI 

of Bunka Gakuin College 
hes PN Gents SCHOOL” is a school whose 
pupils are educated on Christian principles, 
but not supported financially by any mission board... . 
The ‘Mission school” . . . . obtains financial help from 
the foreign mission board. “Government school’’ means 


any school which is financed at public expense. ... A 
“college” in the Japanese sense corresponds to a “junior 
college” in America. ... Only the graduates of colleges 


or those who have finished the preparatory course of 
the university have the privilege of entering a university. 

. . . . When the Japanese people heard the booming 
of guns from the four American battleships at Shimoda 
harbor some eighty years ago, American civilization 
flooded into Japan. It made a great deal of change in 
the social, economic, commercial, technical and especially 
in the educational life of Japan. 

.... The majority of the people used to think that 
education for women was useless! They considered the 
women’s place is in the home. If a woman knew how 
to be modest and obedient and how to be a dutiful 
housekeeper, that was enough. 

.... The first school for girls in Japan was a Chris- 
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tian school founded by an American woman. It stimu- 
lated the people’s desire for girl’s education so that only 
two years later the first government high school for girls 
was built. Soon following, many government schools 
were constructed. These were modelled after the Chris- 
tian schools but they gradually got away from the 
Christian influence. 


. The government school is superior in intellectual 
standing to the Christian or mission school. This is 
partly due to the Japanese love of “officialism,” which 
together with the better equipped buildings and the less 
expensive tuition fees of government schools, result in the 
brighter boys and girls entering government schools. Also 
the knowledge of the professors and teachers of the gov- 
ernment schools is higher, on the average, than in the 
Christian or mission schools. . . . Many of the mission 
teachers came to Japan with the purpose of converting 
the sinful (?) to Christianity, and so it was perhaps too 
much to ask them to be as well versed in other branches 
of learning as in theology. 


; . In Japan, the Board of Education assigns the 
girls rather a large number of subjects to be covered in 
the four or five years of their high school life; and so 
there is little time left for religious education. 

. It is high time for the Japanese educational 
world to change its course. We Japanese should make 
education for the building up of one’s character as well 
as for the development of one’s knowledge. Sixty years 
ago Mission schools led the other schools and at this 
present moment it is, I believe, their duty to do so once 
again. 


ENGLISH TEACHING IN JAPANESE 
MIDDLE-GRADE SCHOOLS 


By MISS FUKU SASAKI 
of Tsuda College 


N THE feudal age Japan had no contact with other 
I countries and was content with her own civilization, 
but when she opened her gate in the beginning of the 
Meiji period and looked around upon the world, there 
were a great many things she had to learn. . . . Japan 
made rapid progress. Through the agency of the English 
language Japan gained a higher civilization than before. 
But of late, to my great grief, some nationalists have 
proposed the abolition of English teaching in Japanese 
middle-grade schools as they fear this wastes much time 
and money. 


But now, as we Japanese reach the average level in 
the world, shouldn’t we have stronger self-consciousness 
not only as Japanese subjects but also as citizens of the 
world? To do so, we must necessarily show activities 
through English which have already been spread all over 
the world. We also must let foreigners know the true 
Japan and understand Japanese civilization. I think 
that this is the best way for my country and every 
country to be a good member of the world family. 


. . Esperanto and “Basic English” are also advanced 
as international languages, but in my opinion neither 
suffices, because the former is a coined language and has 
no history, and the latter is too limited in number of 
words, and therefore is limited in expression. On the 
other hagd, English has become a world language, and 
is rich in its resources. It also has a fine literature from 
ancient times to the present .... so I think the uni- 
versality of English is evident. 

. We, as citizens of the world, are brothers and 
sisters, so let us shake hands peacefully and exchange 
each others’ thoughts through the same language. In 
order to do this, the English language, practical and 
universal as it is, is the best. Therefore, we Japanese try 
to form firm foundation of the language while in the 
secondary schools. 
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Moreover, English is an excellent study as a means of 
learning moral culture. .. . My hope is that through this 
language, the world may become as one family. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF 
JAPANESE LITERATURE 


By HIROSHI TABATA 
of Doshisha University 
HE Meiji period was the age of Renaissance 
in Japan... . and made a great epoch in 
literature by the introduction of European thoughts and 
the revival of the study of ancient Japanese literature. . . . 

First Perron, 1868-1886: In the first half of this peri- 
od our literature made little progress because of political 
disturbances. . . . But in the latter half, as the social 
order had been regained . . . . and as ideas of democ- 
racy and science were introduced from abroad, political 
end scientific novels began to appear. . . . Also transla- 
tions from Shakespearian dramas. However, public un- 
derstanding for literature was still very crude. 

SECOND PERIop, 1886-1894: .... Literary works came 
to be written in daily language instead of literary words. 

. . . Realism, based on the actual, took the place of 
Moralism. . . . Translations of Dostoevsky and Turgenev 
appeared for first time. 

Tuirp Periop, 1894-1904: Main current of thought 

. was Romanticism. Translations, especially from 
Nietzsche, Maeterlinck, Tolstoy and Hugo of great influ- 
ence. Study of philosophy and ethics developed ‘“‘stories’’ 
into “genuine novels.” 

FourtH PErtop, 1904-1912: Result of the Russo- 
Japanese War raised the position of our country so high 
as to equal Great Powers. European Scientism, 
Pragmatism and Humanism successfully introduced. .. . 
a materialistic view of life overwhelmed the realm of 
ideas in Japan. . . . Study of Zola, Balzac, Flaubert, 
Maupassant, Sudermann and Hauptman led .. . . rapidly 
to Naturalism. Our literature . . developed a great 
deal in its form. However, the mechanical view of life, 
which soon betrayed its lack of ideal and solution, in- 
fected some people with desperate, nihilistic thoughts and 
positive persons cried out against Naturalism. ... Then 
arose the Parnassian and Humanistic schools ... . to fill 
up defects of Naturalism. Humanists worked hard for 
the revival of the spiritual side of human beings. 


FirtH Pertop, 1912-1921: After 1912 (Taisho era) 
. new literary ideas which simultaneously appeared 
were: Neo-Idealism, Neo-Romanticism, Expressionism 
and Neo-Realism. . . . European thoughts widely read: 
idealistic Neo-Kantian philosophy, Bergson, the Human- 
ism of Tolstoy, and Liberalism of Romain Rolland. . 
World War brought Idealistic and Socialistic Schools. 
SixtH PERIOD, 1921- : Proletaridn movement started 
in 1921. ... Much rivalry . . . . split between Marxists 
and Anarchists. Soon proletarian movement began to 
decline, because of internal strife, impracticality and ex- 
ternal political pressure. At present proletarian writers 
are divided into the “Humanisme de |’Action’”; the 
“Nippon Romantic” school which seeks the best way to 
recognize social conditions positively and critically; and 
the “‘Socialistic-Realistic’’ school adapted for present Jap- 
anese conditions, but whose future we cannot yet fore- 


tell. 


.. There is also the “L’Art pour L’Art” group.... 
part of whom are known as the ‘Neo-Sensational” 
school. . . . Their doctrine chiefly turns on individuals, 
and they discuss the style of expression rather than 
ideals and contents. 

Japanese literature is now superior in short stories to 
that of any other country. . Japanese literature stood 
on individualistic point of view in the past, but it passed 
through many transitions and recently it became social- 
istic. It should be as a matter of course ... . literature 
must get along with the course of society. 


“Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’t is her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy: for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.” 


William Wordsworth. 
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on Portland’s Northern horizon, has 
often been called ‘‘America’s Fujiyama.”’ While 
not as lofty as her Japanese sister, Saint Helens 
has the same symmetrical form. These two 
beautiful mountains have inspired lovers of 


men and of nature from all parts of the world. 
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Good will is a plant exotic to most countries, and 
rarely indigenous to any civilization. Hence, it is difficult 
to study it in its original habitat. Consequently its prop- 
ogation has been the subject of much experimentation. 
While all the conditions conducive to its perfect devel- 
opment have not been determined, yet students agree 
that it sends its roots deep into the soil of conference and 
flowers freely in the atmosphere of the round table. It 
seems logical, therefore, that groups desiring to cultivate 
it should provide this soil and this atmosphere. This the 
America-Japan Student Conference does. Accordingly, 
the conference is a good way to good will. 


Burt Brown BarKER, 
Vice-President University of Oregon 


March 12, 1936. 

Will you please convey to the members of the Amer- 
ica-Japan Student Conference my _ heartiest congratula- 
tions for all the Conference has accomplished in the past 
and for the splendid promise of the future? 

As one who for many years has been interested in the 
promotion of good relations between members of the 
two races, | welcome every effort to reach out towards 
this goal. When we bring ourselves, with our problems, 
and even our prejudices, face to face, we are in a fair 
way of settling the former and of getting rid of the 
latter. At a distance we may think only of our differ- 
ences, but when brought into frank personal relations 
with one another we are soon shamed out of our sus- 
picions and confirmed in our friendships. 

REVEREND HERBERT H. Gowen, D.D., 
University of Washington, 


April 14, 1936. 

Any agency or activity which brings together the 
young people of active minds from different locations 
and nations is worthy in times like these of public inter- 
est and support. 

One very definite way in which to cancel out mis- 
understanding and irritation is to meet critics and sup- 
posed opponents face to face. When that is done differ- 
ences in viewpoints largely disappear. The recent and 
proposed America-Japan student conferences function in 
just that manner and for that reason they have justified 
themselves in the past and will continue to do so in the 
future. 

E. B. MacNaucGuHrTon, 
President Nippon Society of Portland 
Portland, Oregon 


April 30, 1936. 
The America-Japan student conferences undoubtedly 

have a very wholesome effect on the attitudes of the 
participating students and others with whom the visiting 
students come in contact. I feel that the conferences 
serve an extremely useful purpose in bringing together 
leaders of the student world in an atmosphere which 
puts a premium on sympathetic consideration of differ- 
ent points of view, thereby leading in the most effective 
manner to genuine understanding. Every such conference, 
in promoting understanding, and in re-orienting atti- 
tudes, creates emotional “shock absorbers” for the clashes 
which are bound to arise out of conflicting national pol- 
icies. There can’t be too many international youth gath- 
erings of this kind. 

Dr. Greorce BERNARD NOBLE, 

Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 
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RELIGION AND 


PHItpGsteat ROUND TABLE 


Summary of Discussions by NORI IKEDA, Secretary 


FIRST SESSION, TUESDAY MORNING, JULY 30 


R. WARRINGTON of Oregon State College opened 

the first round table session, speaking on “Institu- 
tionalized Religion—Its Sociological Obligations and Ed- 
ucational Opportunities.’’ He stressed the importance of 
religion in our age; the necessity of re-thinking the prob- 
lem of the Universe, God, and the meaning of life; and 
the need of studying the fundamental principles behind 
human relationships. 

Characteristic products of the modern age are tools; 
technological development; facts; and a broader horizon 
comprised of new lands, new peoples, new attitudes and 
new cultures. The problem of religion is: (1) To find 
worthwhile ends toward which tools can be used; (2) 
To find the meaning of the newly-discovered facts; and 
(3) To give faith in the use of knowledge about new 
horizons toward building better human relationships. 

“The problem of religion,” said Dr. Warrington, “‘is 
to find and release the spiritual resources in the spirit, 
mind and soul of man, so as to enable his spiritual 
world to adapt itself to, make itself feel at home in, and 
even to transcend, the great mechanical world which he 
has built around him.” 

Dr. Warrington briefly sketched the historical back- 
ground of religion and philosophy: its beginnings in 
Hinduism and Judaism; the development of the Eastern 
religions, Confucianism, Buddhism, and Zoroastrianism; 
Socrates, Plato and other philosophers; and the final ap- 
pearance of Christianity and Mohammedanism. He con- 
cluded his address by re-stating what is in his opinion 
the fundamental problem of religion and philosophy: the 
discovery of “some institution or religion which can help 
us find the answer to the fundamental issues of life and 
enable us to re-evaluate the basic principles which under- 
lie and undergirt human relationships.” 

Dr. Warrington made the following statements in an- 
swers to questions: 


1. Christianity is not meeting the great need of which 
he spoke. There is no religion extant today which is 
helping us live a truly rich life. 


2. There are worlds of difference between Christianity 
as practised today and following honestly the religion of 
Jesus. 


3. The laws applicable in 500 B. C, must be reorgan- 
ized and reapplied so that they will be workable in the 
modern age. 


4. The trouble with organized religion is that it binds, 
not frees, the human mind. 


5. Though the problem of religion is the adaptation 
of man to the mechanical age, this cannot be solved by 
education through science, because Science asks Why? 
Philosophy asks How? but Religion must ask What?— 
What should I do about it? Picturing to us how various 
streams of life are constantly pouring into each of us— 
business, social, and human, relationships—Dr. Warring- 
ton explained that the problem of religion is to teach 
us how all these streams are related to us, and to moti- 
vate us to do right in all our relationships. Religion 
should be within us, where all these incoming streams 
meet at a common point. In this way, our social, busi- 
Mess, international and other relationships must be 
changed to be consistent with the religion within our- 
selves. The trouble heretofore has been that we have 
isolated religion and placed it apart from life. 

During the 500 years before the evolution of Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism, the meaning of life had 
been lost sight of, because though the formalities, cere- 


monies, and outward aspects of the different religions 
had been retained, religion had not been directly con- 
nected with daily living. Dr. Warrington concluded by 
expressing his conviction that “if we could push the 
religion of Christ into the center of life, there will be 
the greatest spiritual life ever experienced.” 


An open discussion was then held on the problem of 
Church versus State. The chairman read a declaration 
made by a “radical’’ Baptist minister to the effect that 
it was ideally impossible for the Church to work in co- 
operation with the State, that a separation of Church and 
State was imperative because the ideal policy of the 
Church is inconsistent with that of the State. 


A member of the Japanese delegation explained that it 
is difficult for Japanese students to separate the Church 
from the State because the State supports many religious 
institutions in Japan, and thus the Church is subordinate 
to the State. 


The Buddhist’s point of view as presented by another 
delegate seemed to be that the State should be the unit, 
and that each Buddhist having within himself a con- 
ception of the ideal State, ideally there should evolve the 
ideal State. 


From the Shintoist’s standpoint, as explained by a 
Shinto member of the group, the State is an absolute 
necessity without which it is impossible to live, and the 
Church to be real must cooperate and work with the 
State. 


The discussion was then turned back to the problem 
which was presented earlier by Dr. Warrington; the prob- 
lem of the lag of ideals and thought behind the develop- 
ments of technology. Rather than arriving at any con- 
clusions, the following questions were raised as “things 
to think about”: 


(1) Can ideals and thought ever hope to advance 
rapidly enough to make man adaptable to the highly 
technological world which he has built for himself? 


(2) What about the possibility of our returning to 
some sort of primitive society, wherein we might arrest 
technological advancements long enough for ideals and 
institutions to overtake the stage reached by technology 
in the modern age? 

(3) Do we need a new religion more suitable to the 
times? Is not the problem more one of the honest ap- 
plication of the present religion than the creation of a 
new religion? 


SECOND SESSION, TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
JULY 30 


On the second meeting of the group, Dr. Latourette of 
Yale Divinity School spoke on the “Efficacy of Christian 
Missions in Japan.” He indicated the following true mis- 
sionary principles: 

(1) Absence of any sense of superiority of his religion 
or his race. The true Christian missionary sees something 
in his religion which he thinks so valuable that he wishes 
to share it. 

(2) Inconsistency of trying to force Christianity on 
any one. 

Continuing with an evaluation of the efficacy of Chris- 
tian Missions in Japan as tested by Christian standards, 
Dr. Latourette asked: 

(1) Is it producing characteristically Christian fruits 
in the converted individuals of Japan? 
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(a) Quantitative effect: at the present time the total 
number of Christians comprise less than one- 
half of one per cent of the population, but the 
number is rapidly increasing. 


(b) Qualitative effect: there are definitely Christian 
converts in Japan who are living more than 
before, a so-called Christian life; e.g., Professor 
Yoshino Kagawa. 


(2) Are Christians in Japan producing beneficial 
changes outside of their own group, in the social, inter- 
national, and institutional life of Japan? 


(a) In the field of education: Though Christian 
schools are considered inferior to government 
schools, they are affording educational oppor- 
tunities otherwise not possible. Christians were 
pioneers in certain educational fields such as 
higher women’s education and kindergartens. 


(b) In the field of medicine: St. Luke’s Hospital, a 
contribution of American missionaries: the first 
to provide nurses’ training. 


(c) In social work: Organization of temperance, 
anti-prostitution, and other similar movements. 


(d) In international relations: The excellent person- 
alities of missionary workers aid in building 
better understanding between the two countries. 
The Institute of Pacific Relations is a product 
of missionary enterprise. 


(3) Has Christianity become sufficiently rooted in 
Japan so that it can be disseminated independently with- 
out foreign assistance? 


(a) Definitely yes — many Japanese controlled 
churches exist today in Japan. 


(b) Reasons for continued American missionary 
work in Japan: The Japanese Christian move- 
ment is still small, and American aid has been 
requested by Japanese Christians in many cases. 
Christianity is international, and since its ideal 
is the formation of world-fellowship of Chris- 
tians, there is the possibility of Japanese mis- 
sionaries evangelising in America as well as 
American missionaries working in Japan. 


In response to questions put to him, Dr. Latourette 
made the following statements: 


(1) The American churches look on American foreign 
missions as a way of getting better acquainted with the 
country to which they are sent. 


(2) Christianity, though affecting the spiritual and 


moral life of Japanese Christians has not occidentalized 
their customs to the extent of their losing their Japanese 
characteristics. 


After a ten-minute recess, Miss Hisako Fujiwara, one 
of the Japanese women delegates read a paper on the in- 
fluences of the Christian Mission schools on the education 
of women: 


(1) The shift of emphasis in the curriculum from 
Household Arts and Sciences to mathematics, English, 
and science. 


(2) The attempt of Mission schools to introduce co- 
education. 


(3) The existence of closer relationships between 
teachers and students in Christian schools. 


(4) The stress laid on teaching women to adjust them- 
selves to the changing world. 


(5) The great influence of graduates of women’s mis- 
sions schools as leaders in the social, home, religious, 
business and other phases of life. 


The delegates concluded by indicating that Christian 
schools in Japan were necessary to provide for the fol- 
lowing benefits: Christian evangelism; a spiritual educa- 
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tion in addition to mere intellectual development; the 
finest aspects of Western civilization—of democracy and 
individualism; and the emancipation of women from 
their various bondages. 

A heated discussion arose as to the superiority of gov- 
ernment schools over mission schools. There seemed to 
be a variance of opinion among the Japanese delegates 
as to the lower academic standard, and the lower quality 
of the students and professors of mission schools as com- 
pared with government schools, but the following re- 
marks were made in defense of the Christian schools: 
If mission schools were eliminated, many students would 
not be able to attend school at all; government schools 
emphasize academic work to such an extent that studies 
absorb most of the students’ time, and therefore the mis- 
sion schools must be given credit for their religious, per- 
sonal, and spiritual contribution toward the student’s 
development. 

Here a question was asked as to the advisability of 
mission schools becoming strictly religious and giving 
up all secular education, since as matters now stand, mis- 
sion schools seem to have inferior standing and this 
necessarily would lower one’s respect for Christianity. 
An American delegate suggested that there exists a par- 
allel circumstance in the United States in that graduates 
of smaller denominational schools do not command the 
prestige that graduates of large, purely academic State 
universities do. 

The chairman here ventured his opinion that in Mis- 
sion schools, Intelligence came first and Faith second, 
that it is the academic curriculum which primarily at- 
tracts the students to Mission schools, and then at the 
same time they have the opportunity to derive some spir- 
itual benefit. 

Another delegate from Japan read a portion of the 
paper he had prepared on the topic of the day, but due 
to lack of time, was unable to finish. 


THIRD SESSION, THURSDAY, AUGUST 1, A. M. 


Dr. Rebec of the University of Oregon introduced his 
topic, “The World Outlook of Oriental and Occidental 
Religions” by an exposition of the general nineteenth 
century attitude, as expressed by Auguste Comte’s pos- 
itivism. Comte claimed that human development passed 
through first the state of religion, based on divinity; 
next, the state of mythology; and finally, the state of 
intellect, the two aspects of which were metaphysical 
(based on a sort of semi-religion and superstition), and 
scientific or positivistic (based on a materialistic concep- 
tion of the world). Dr. Rebec then characterized the 
nineteenth century as follows: 


(1) It was basically materialistic and scientific, and 
only superficially religious, despite the wide-spread Mis- 
sionary work and the nineteenth century’s claim of being 
religion-centered. 


(2) It had a short-range vision, with no interest in 
seeking after the ineffable and the incalculable. 


(3) It was self-satisfied. 


He mentioned that the Orient at this time was behind 
us not in its attitude toward life, Nature, and the Uni- 
verse, but behind in the positivistic point of view; the 
Orient in the same period having been religion-centered 
rather than science-centered as was the Occident. 


Dr. Rebec then indicated that recently the scientific 
nineteenth century has awakened to the fact that a 
knowledge only of the finite is not sufficient, and there 
is a stir in the world caused by the desire to see things 
again from the long-range point of view, the desire to 
have a life-philosophy. 


The speaker passed next to his conception of religion. 
He declared that though some consider religion the prim- 
itive aspiration of primitive, ungrown-up men, religion 


to him meant man’s urge “to discover the great beam in 
which he finds the values of his own beam and of which 
he becomes a part.’’ According to him, a religious man 
dedicates himself to seeing and accepting things in ‘“‘the 
aspect of eternity” as Spinoza phrased it, or “in the eyes 
of God.”” He indicated that the preoccupation of the su- 
preme heroes of the human race, whether artists or 
philosophers, has been with the struggle to discover the 
ultimate reality. It is his belief that religion is the last 
and highest need and aspiration of man, that if it be 
considered futility, it is sublime futility, proving the 
truth of the oft-quoted lines, “Better to have loved and 
lost, than not to have loved at all.’”’ He concluded his 
words on “What is religion?” by the statement that 
even if religion were considered a primitive aspiration, 
this would not be entirely derogatory to religion, since 
primitive man had qualities which were highly admi- 
rable, such as the lesser degree of corruption and vul- 
garization, and his great passion for beauty, however 
different his standard for beauty may have been. 

Dr. Rebec passed next to a presentation of the con- 
tributions which the Orient and Occident could profit- 
ably make to each other. From his point of view that 
religion is the maturest of the manifestations of civilized 
men, the people of the East, because they have been 
forced to undergo vicissitudes of life, are far above us 
in their long-range view of life. However, he believes 
that the religion of the East must become less national, 
more universal, and more cosmic before it can be ade- 
quate. Furthermore, believing that religion must cherish 
the individual if it wishes to command man’s devotion, 
and that a universal God is useless unless man and his 
needs are considered, he thinks that the Occidental in- 
sistence on the necessity for the preservation of self, of 
the individual, can well be absorbed by the Orient. Hu- 
man personality has to be recognized, without too great 
insistence on self-surrender. 

On the other hand, the West can learn much from the 
East. The characteristic brooding of the East over re- 
ligion can be adopted as a valuable asset to Western 
religion and philosophy. Furthermore, the Orient can 
save the Occident by helping to prevent its religion from 
degrading into one of prosperity only, and by helping to 
understand more fully the feeling of reverence and 
humility. 

At the close of his address, someone suggested that 
Dr. Rebec is talking of the highest definition of religion, 
which is above the immature religious sentiment of the 
average individual. Dr. Rebec’s reply was that basically 
the urge of all religious men is the same, that even the 
crudest of man’s religions is a quest for the infinite and 
the unknown. Upon being asked whether it is the duty 
of the higher religions to elevate the lower ones to their 
own level, Dr. Rebec answered yes, but that the attitude 
of supremacy is undesirable, and the higher religions 
while teaching the lower religions must at the same 
time seek to improve and develop themselves. In res- 
ponse to another question, Dr. Rebec voiced the following 
objection to a religion which is merely sociological: a 
religion which over-emphasizes man and doing above 
all else, is lacking in philosophical depth. True religion 
must transcend the world of “comfortable packages of 
humanistic values” and get a glimpse of infinity and of 
the universe at large. 

In order to be more fully informed about the Oriental 
religions, the principles underlying Shintoism were ex- 
plained by a member of the Japanese delegation: 

(1) Shinto is the symbol of sincerity, not only of the 
individual alone but of the entire Japanese race. 

(2) “Shinto is a religion specific to Japanese. . . . It is 
the essence of the religious expression of the spirit of 
loyalty and patriotic sentiment of the Japanese Nation.” 

(3) Shinto is the national spirit of developing the 
eternal life of the Japanese race in obedience to the Im- 
perial Family. 


The delegate in summary stated that whether or not 
Shinto is considered a religion will be determined by the 
definition of religion, Shinto, is, in brief, the essence of 
the Japanese national spirit, with its foundation laid on 
Nigimitama, the symbol of the peaceful mind. Thus it 
is his belief that the Shinto spirit will be able to con- 
tribute greatly to the cause of world peace. 

In the discussion of Shintoism which followed, addi- 
tional illuminating facts were revealed: 

(1) The form of Shinto cannot spread beyond Japan, 
but the Shinto spirit can become universal. 

(2) There are two sects: State and Sectarian Shinto, 
of which the former is not a religion and therefore can- 
not become international. 

(3) Every Japanese is a Shinto (State Shinto) in a 
sense, though his religion may be Christianity or Budd- 
hism. 

(4) Shintoism does not need nor seek spreading to all 
the world, yet it is not in conflict with a world view 
of religion. 

(5) Mythology and religion are definitely related, 
mythology being an attempt to explain the origin of the 
world. The mythological Gods are not essential parts of 
Shintoism. 

(6) Shinto’s trinity of gods or the God with one 
body, three forms, corresponds to the Christian mono- 
theistic conception. The other deities in Shintoism are 
paralleled in the saints of Christianity. 


FOURTH SESSION, THURSDAY, AUGUST 1, P. M. 


This meeting was devoted to a study of Buddhism, 
based on a paper written by a Buddhist member of the 
group, Mr. Soichiro Furutani. 

After an introduction in which the personal convic- 
tions of the writer of the report were stated as to the 
importance of living spiritually, of discovering one’s 
own true self, of undergoing a revolution of the mind, 
through a religion which is inextricably connected with 
daily life, an explanation of Buddhism was given. Mr. 
Furutani is firmly convinced that in essence Christianity 
and Buddhism seek the same goal and thus should not 
be opposed one against the other. He believes that it is 
only the firmness of conviction in one’s religion that 
matters. 


The chairman followed this report with additional in- 
formation on Buddhism: 


(1) In essence, Buddhism does not have a close con- 
nection with Science. Its principle is attaining enlighten- 
ment within oneself by following the Right-Fold Path. 
Science is apart from real life; the scientific world is 
only phenomenal. 


(2) Christ said: “Believe in me and thou shall not 
perish.” Buddhism teaches that life is sorrowful and 
transient and thus not desirable. If we realize this, we 
do not crave life and therefore there is no suffering. 


(3) The material world is a reflection of the mind. By 
a revolution of the mind, we can change our conception 
of the material world. 


(4) Sin is the result only of one’s not becoming a 
real child of Buddha. Once attaining Nirvana, one 
would not sin. 


(5) Buddha was in a sense an Atheist. He appealed to 
no divine sanction, but to enlightenment alone; he be- 
lieved that God was within himself and did not recognize 
diety as the creator of the Universe. 


(6) The Buddhist’s God is not personified as in Chris- 
tianity. The “eternal life’ or “eternal force” in Budd- 
hism corresponds to the Christian conception of God. 
However, more and more there is even in Christianity 
a tendency toward depersonalization toward a concep- 
tion of God as a “creative force,” rather than as a Father 
or an anthropomorphized God. 
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(7) Buddha refused to discuss a few of the things 
which Christianity has so seriously considered; ¢. g. Is 
the world eternal? Is it infinite? Are body and soul 
identical? Does the enlightened one continue to exist 
after death? 


Buddhists are content with certain philosophical be- 
liefs which have no connection with questions which 
truly trouble Christians. Though Buddhism is a philos- 
ophy, it becomes a religion when it is made the center 
of one’s life. 


(8) Buddhism and the missionary zeal—two phases: 


(a) Buddha, in the early Hinayana sense, will be 
satisfied with having attained complete self- 
enlightenment as the goal. Every other man 
then becomes only part of the phenomenal 
world around him. 


(b) In Mahayana,, there is the belief in the rebirth of 
self-enlightenment in channels of social service, 
to spread it to other men. 


FIFTH SESSION, FRIDAY, AUGUST 2, P. M. 
Summary of personal impressions of members of the 
group: 
(A) Change in the idea of Religion: 
(1) Many delegates seemed to be impressed by Dr. 
Rebec’s idea of a reconsideration of religion. 


(2) The failure or success of a religion cannot be 
judged in a dogmatic way because of the differ- 
ence in people’s idea of the meaning of religion. 


(3) Great encouragement is derived from the evi- 
dent unanimity of the findings of all great 
ethical teachers. 


(B) Discussion of Christ: 


(1) Unitarian denomination: Christ was not exactly 
the son of God as such. 


(2) Majority of theologians: Christ was actually the 
son of God. If you consider him only as an 
ethical teacher there is no source of inspiration, 
which is essential to religion. The conception 
of Christ as the son of God is necessary in 
answering the problem of man’s relationship 
to the Universe. 


(3) Discussion of Christ: The belief was expressed 
that Christ was the only perfection of man. He 
was the perfect example of a man who solved 
the problems of life for himself and for others. 


The chairman suggested that the matter of the God- 
nature of Christ is imponderable. 
(C) The Realistic Movement in the United States (ex- 
position given by the chairman): 
Calvanism (Puritanical idea). 
Unitarianism (idealism and the perfectibility-of-man 
idea). 
Pragmatism: Post-Darwinianism (cf. Rebec). 
Post-war situation: Pragmatism in the West, and ideal- 
ism existed only as theology. 
Reinold Niebuhr: An active inspiration of Christians 
and secularists to condemn the view of social change. 
He advocates class-war, which is far from the teach- 
ings of Christ, yet he is a leader of the idealists. 
Mackintosh does not personify God. 


Wiemann: God is merely the ultimate reality, which 
does not parallel the Buddhist idea. 
_ (D) Religion and Science: 


The fundamental mistake is not recognizing the in- 
dependence of religion. We may treat the facts of re- 
ligion scientifically but not as a science entirely. It 
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seems that religion is being pulled down to the level 

of science, which is a denial of its independence. 

In general, it may be said that the strongest impression 
left on the members of the group is that fundamentally 
all religions should be a unity, because there is only one 
ultimate truth. Many of the delegates expressed an in- 
terest in Buddhism and a determination to study its 
philosophy in addition to that of Christianity. 


MISSION GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
IN JAPAN 


By MISS HISAKO FUJIWARA 
of Tsuda College 


SHOULD like to tell you how Christianity as an in- 

stitutionalized religion has found educational oppor- 
tunities in Japan and what contributions it has made for 
our people especially along the line of girls’ education. 
First let me tell you the present conditions of mission 
girls’ high schools compared with government girls’ high 
schools in Japan. 

The first school opened for girls in new Japan was a 
missionary enterprise. It was the Ferris Seminary in 
Yokohama established in 1870, and was followed in a 
few months by a similar institution in Tokyo. 

About the same time the government showed an 
awakened interest in the education of women by sending 
five Japanese girls to America to receive a Western edu- 
cation. One of these was Miss Ume Tsuda who founded 
Tsuda College where I am now studying. As to Chris- 
tian Education since the two Yokohama schools were 
founded in the early seventies, there has been steady 
progress. 

On the other hand, stimulated by the example of 
Christian schools, girls’ secondary education under the 
government grew rapidly. 

When we compare the quality of Christian schools 
with that of government schools, the latter has a better 
academic type of student because of the prestige of gov- 
ernment institutions, for there are only a few girls who 
attend Christian schools as their first choice but a large 
majority try the examination for one or more government 
schools before finally attempting the examination for the 
Christian schools. It is interesting to note that many 
Christian parents show this same preference for govern- 
ment schools, although they know well the special value 
of the Christian school. The result of this preference for 
government schools is, therefore, that the students in the 
Christian schools rank lower at least from the standpoint 
of intellectual capacity. As to teachers, the Christian 
schools for girls as a whole show a higher percentage of 
Christian teachers than Christian schools for boys. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that the percent- 
age of Christians among the graduates of high’ schools 
and junior college is also higher in girls’ institutions 
than in boys’ institutions. It is not illogical to conclude 
that there is an intimate relationship between the higher 
percentage of Christian teachers and Christian graduates 
in girls’ schools in comparison with the percentage in 
boys’ schools. 

Now in regard to teaching methods, Christian schools 
are said to have been adopting the teaching methods of 
government schools. But when we compare the curricu- 
lum of Christian schools with that of government schools 
there are some different points. For example, the reduc- 
tion of the hours of sewing and increased emphasis on 
English or on mathematics and science, preparatory for 
higher education or specialization in the fifth year on 
academic preparatory subjects. These variations of pro- 
gram which have met with government approval are 
significant evidences of what could probably be done in 
Christian high school system as a whole. The other 
point is that the emphasis on English is remarkable. The 
method of English teaching is quite different from that 
of government schools. As you know, our country has 


no higher co-educational schools. Consequently the text- 
books used in girls’ schools are different from those of 
boys’ middle schools. On this point, mission schools for 
girls have made some improvement that is to say some 
of the girls’ mission schools attempt to use the text-books 
used in boys’ schools. We see that Christian schools are 
trying to start the co-educational system. I think this con- 
tribution is great. 


From the standpoint of the relationship between teach- 
ers and the student, the closer relationship between them 
is one of the most distinctive characteristics of Christian 
schools in comparison with government high schools. 
The importance of this student contact cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. Such personal relationships with 
the students are valuable in all schools, but especially 
important at the present time of critical change in Japan, 
which is so vitally affecting the family life and the 
whole social environment. The school should make a 
vital contribution to girls’ adjustment to her changing 
world. At any rate the contribution of Christian schools 
for girls is great and cannot be expressed in words. The 
influences which mission schools have had upon girls 
who have studied and graduated there have helped 
greatly the life of Japan. From these schools great 
women pioneers have come, that is, the founders—lead- 
ers in women’s movements—the women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, the Peace Movement, Women Sufferage—lead- 
ers in social and religious work, women in the medical 
profession, in the field of education, in business, and the 
great body of married women, wives and mothers who 
are building home-life in Japan on the basis of Christian 
ideals. These are the great contribution which Christian 
schools have made through the lives of individual women 
all over Japan. 


BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


By Soichiro Furutani 
of Risho University 


UDDHISM represents all oriental religions as much 

as Christianity does for Europe. No one would argue 
which is the better one, for truth is one, East or West, 
and religion matters with conviction only. Real Budd- 
hism or rather the quintessence of Buddhism then may 
be called at once real Christianity. Then what is the 
quintessence of Buddhism? Buddhism branches off into 
two: the Greater and the Lesser, or the Broader and the 
Narrower: or to use the technical terms, Mahayana and 
Hinayana. The former is purely an individual’s religion, 
and has no social, or other-than one’s own signifi- 
cance. The latter is a form that is practical in the world 
at once, and that is condensed in the Doctrine of the 
Mysterious Lotus. The great prophet Nichiren was the 
person who by his very life preached that doctrine. He 
lived some seven hundred years ago, and he is the very 
man prophetically mentioned in that sutra, just as Christ 
was prophetically mentioned in the Old Testament. 


In the sutra of the Mysterious Lotus, the prophecy 
about Nichiren is complete; his nativity and life, what 
to suffer, what to endure, all very minutely. Nichiren 
was born in the age foretold, suffered as foretold, lived 
his whole life as stated in the prophecy. Nichiren prac- 
tised the Doctrine of the Mysterious Lotus, and proved 
that it could help the world and man alike. What then 
is that doctrine? It means, in short: “Be Conscious and 
conscientious that you are a child of the Buddha”; in 
your parlance: ‘“‘A child of God.” 


In the Sutra, it says: “Since man is a child of the 
Buddha, it is its heritage, the boundless blessing—bless- 
ing of all gifts of Nature conceivable, they are all man’s. 
Realizing this unique position of man, he sees before 
him the Kingdom of Heaven open out or sees the whole 


universe revolve, with himself as its center, and he him- 
self the right likeness, reflection, image of the Buddha.” 

This, however, is a pretty deep matter. Jesus, since 
his inner light revealing his identity, Sakyamuni, since 
his conviction of Buddahood, kept emphasizing this one 
theme. Yet, how many of their disciples could under- 
stand this matter? 


Buddhism believes that misfortunes are unreality, hap- 
piness alone is really what we have. “Those who hear 
this gospel and believe in it, shall secure bliss,” the Budd- 
ha said. 


Then, how is it that there are suffering and woes in 
this world of ours? They come from within—within our 
minds; we make them. When we find that, the King- 
dom of Heaven will appear on the horizon. 

Blind to one’s own limitless power that dwells within, 
one seeks how and whom tto let carry one’s burdens— 
thus seeking, and resolved not to carry burdens oneself, 
one suffers eternally. Carrying all burdens, the flesh may 
suffer, but the mind becomes now free and that re- 
flecting upon the flesh, makes it feel lightened of the 
burdens as well. 


Excuses are useless, the mind suffers uttering them, 
for they negate that power within, the power I have just 
referred to. All bearing, a person outstands. He centres 
the Cross, He is Christ he is the Buddha, his life is ever- 
lasting. Each person has within him that is manifest, his 
mind fills heaven and earth. Such a mind is identical 
with the universe, limitless in dimension as it is, it can 
carry any burden, it carries all burdens. It blesses those 
who groan under heavy burdens, those who give suf- 
fering. It is our boundless power; the Gospel of Bound- 
less Power is the quintessence of Buddhism—that is the 
Doctrine of the Mysterious Lotus. 


. ... The reason why we need religious salvation to 
atone for boundless sins is that one cross suffices to ex- 
piate them. The cross means a harmony of time and 
space, an embryo of the real world, in my way of think- 
ing. Deep and boundless darkness of sins is at once 
made light by the Light of Real Visions. Sin looks as 
if it were there, but since it is no handiwork of God, 
how can it be real, it is unreal. Millions of unrealities 
cannot match even one reality. Phenomena present hells 
and heavens, for realities and unrealities throw their 
shadows promiscuously. Realities alone throwing shad- 
ows, heaven appears on the earth. 


We must not, therefore, regard this sensible world as 
the real world. The world that appeals to our five 
senses, is only a world of phenomena and mental reflec- 
tions. Such a world has no power to master us. To 
allow oneself to think that the physical world masters 
one is the beginning of sufferings. Religion is to make 
one feel that the reality of oneself is, one’s life is, as free 
as that of the Buddha, that of Jesus Christ, and to reflect 
that conviction, this world of Phenomena in one’s 
social existence. The Doctrine of the Mysterious Lotus 
that our Nichiren exemplified is this truth. 


He wanted to acquaint the whole mankind of this 
great truth. For this demonstration he chose a nation 
for a unit, and said its central church is to be in Japan. 
He regarded Confucius, Christ, all as part of the Buddha, 
the Great Life, manifest, each through his own nation- 
hood, journeying from eternity to eternity. He says 
further that the Doctrine of the Mysterious Lotus will 
confer light and lustre upon their teaching, and said this 
Doctrine will become the Religion of the whole world, 
and in order to have Heaven on the earth, he began 
with the State to preach the doctrine. This is the quin- 
tessence of Buddhism. ~ 
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THE EFFICACY OF CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS IN JAPAN 


By KURANOSUKE SASAKI 
of Aoyama Gakuin College 

(A) When was Christianity first introduced in Japan? 

It is impossible to tell all about the efficacy of Chris- 
tian missions in Japan in a short time, though Christi- 
anity was introduced into the country in the sixteenth 
century. 

Our history tells us that at the beginning of the eighth 
century a few Christian missionaries came to Japan 
through China, but we know nothing of their influence. 

In 1549 Francis Xavier, a Portugese missionary, came 
to our country from India, and began to evangelize. 
When he was in India, he became acquainted, by chance, 
with a Japanese who was cast ashore. ‘‘Yajiro,” the 
young Japanese, was a very fine man. Xavier learned 
about Japan through him, and determined to evangelize 
Japan. He arrived in 1549. This is the beginning of 
Christianity in Japan. It was so hard for him to preach 
God’s gospel there that he met with various difficulties 
and great persecution, being forced to leave after two 
years of strenuous labor. Though he could not stay 
long, he influenced Japanese people very remarkably. 
Thirty years from the time mission work was first in- 
troduced, more than one hundred and fifty thousand 
people had become Christians. 

This fact, of course, was due to the nature of Christi- 
anity itself, but at the same time, the social condition 
of that age made it possible to make such rapid progress 
in evangelization. 


(B) The social condition of Japan at that age: 

(1) At that time Japan had already absorbed the civil- 
ization of China and India, and was wanting another 
culture and civilization. 


(2) That era was what is called “The age of civil 
war.’ The people were entirely impoverished and at 
times were stricken by famine; they were hopeless, very 
pessimistic, and down-hearted. It was indeed the “Age 
of Terror.” So it was quite natural for them to desire 
something new and bright, a hopeful gospel which could 


encourage and enlighten them. 


(3) While the country was in this chaotic condition, 
the native religions were practically powerless. Shinto 
was not able to render the service demanded. In the 
large Buddhist temples the “priest soldiers” were contin- 
ually quarrelling among themselves and also taking part 
in local civil wars, and the small temples were almost 
ruined by the fires of the wars. It was impossible for 
them to bring relief to the people. 


As the social conditions in Japan at that time were 
going from bad to worse, a rare opportunity for Chris- 
tianity to begin evangelism was presented. 


(C) Contributions of the Missionaries: 


As I mentioned before, since the social conditions were 
so terrible, the moral sense of the people was naturally 
depraved. The missionaries pointed out to the people 
such evil things as sodomy and infanticide which the 
people at that time practised. They not only awakened 
the people, but also brought their Western civilization 
and culture to Japan, which very much improved the 
country. They noticed also that thousands of people 
were suffering from various diseases, and helped those 
poor men and women. Thus the missionaries worked 
for the Japanese in spite of great oppression and perse- 
cution. The evangelization of Japan developed day by 
day. 

(D) Prohibition of Christianity. 

But in 1587, about forty years after the first introduc- 
tion of Christianity, it was suddenly prohibited by Hide- 
yoshi Toyotomi, a great and powerful lord of the day. 
The reasons why he forbade the practice of Christianity 
are supposed to be these: 
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(1) He thought that the European countries, by send- 
ing missionaries, were ambitious to invade Japan. 

(2) Since his Christian subjects were becoming very 
powerful, he feared them. 

(3) Since the Christians neglected the shrines and 
temples, those who were connected with Shinto and 
Buddhism slandered Christians to him. 

Because of these reasons Christianity was utterly pro- 
hibited, and the missionaries had to go back to their 
own countries. 

(E) The life of Christians under the law: 

However severe those persecutions and oppressions 
upon the Christians were, they did not flinch at all. The 
more severely they were persecuted, the stronger became 
their faith. Even the Tokugawa Shogunate Government 
could not extinguish the fire of the Christian’s faith, 
though they adopted the “national isolation policy” as a 
means of preventing missionaries from coming in. This 
,time of persecution continued for three hundred years. 

In 1597, twenty-six missionaries were put to death. 
They were the first martyrs. So the Christians had to 
hide themselves in leper hospitals, or join the mobs of 
beggars. They suffered together and helped each other, 
and could experience true brotherhood through these 
difficulties. 

Thus the persecutions of the Tokugawa Shogunate 
upon the Christians were terribly severe. The stories of 
cruel murders are miserable . The number of the martyrs 
was more than 250,000. 

(F) The Meiji Restoration and Christianity: 

In 1853, Commodore Perry came to Uraga from 
America and awakened Japan from her long dream, and 
the Tokugawa Shogunate determined to trade with for- 
eign countries in 1855. 

In 1859, the first protestant missionaries came to 
Japan, and still they were prohibited from evangelizing 
the people. Even when the new government was born 
after the restoration in 1868, they still forbade Chrisian- 
ity. But at last due to the earnest efforts and strong 
faith of missionaries, the interdiction law was abrogated 
in 1873. 

(G) Contributions of Missionaries after the Meiji Res- 
toration: 

After the restoration the new government was so busy 
establishing the State that they could not relieve the poor 
people along medical, educational and social lines. The 
missionaries therefore used these methods as their means 
of evangelization. This new social gospel contributed to 
the diffusion of the new culture. The educational and 
medical work of the missionaries was especially remark- 
able. Most of this work was established at first by Cath- 
olic missionaries, but Protestant missionaries also con- 
tributed a great deal. Since the Protestant movement be- 
came stronger year by year, many young people were 
influenced greatly; some of them contributed to Japanese 
Christianity by becoming evangelists. 

(H) Native Christians and their works: 

The effort of the foreign missionaries along social lines 
awakened an echo in the minds of Japanese Christians. 
They began to devote themselves to the social work, and 
now they are contributing a great deal to social welfare. 
Their contributions are remarkable in education, reform- 
atory works, establishing sanitoriums and hospitals for 
tubercular patients and lepers, temperance movements, 
purity campaigns and settlement work. 

Christianity is not a religion of mortification, of pessi- 
mism or of negation. It is a bright practical and positive 
religion. Those missionaries who came to Jdpan have 
had experience themselves in Western civilization. They 
became suitable leaders of our beloved country at its 
turning point. They have contributed not only to the 
development of our modern civilization, but also have 
awakened and developed Christian social work and 
pointed out the way by which we Christians of today 
should proceed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Third America-Japan Student Conference will be Held in 
Japan in the Summer of 1936 


Delegates will sail on the “Tatsuta Maru” from San Francisco on July 14, or on the 
“Heian Maru” from Seattle on July 17. All delegates will return on the “Hikawa Maru” 
sailing from Yokohama on September 5 and arriving in Seattle on September 17. 


Round Table discussions will be held as in the preceding conferences. 


The Executive Secretary of the American delegation is Mr. Charles M. H. Hall, 1190 
South Pasadena Avenue, Pasadena, California. 


EXTRA COPIES OF THIS REPORT OF THE SECOND 
AMERICA-JAPAN STUDENT CONFERENCE 


The forms of this Report are being held intact until July 15 for the printing of any ad- 
ditional copies which may be ordered by that time. The cost will be 75 cents per copy, in- 


cluding postage, in America, or Yen 1.50 in Japan. 


Kindly send your order, giving name, address and number of copies desired by July 10 
to David Wilson, 814 Board of Trade Building, Portland, Oregon. In Japan send orders 
to Japan Student English Association, care America-Japan Society, Imperial Hotel, Tokyo, 


by July ro. 


BRIDGING THE PACIFIC 


Ee fifty years N. Y. K. has been serv- 
ing the traveling public and has played 
an important and practical part in the pro- 
motion of international friendship. And 
today its modern fleet—immaculate, fast, 
luxurious—is outstandingly and _increas- 
ingly popular with the travel-wise. 

@ When making your travel plans, wheth- 
er to Japan, China, Australia, South Amer- 
ica, India, Europe via Suez, or Around 
the World, it will pay you in satisfaction 
and in money to consult 


Tourist Cabin Lounge, 
M.S. Hiye Maru 
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OFFICIAL SONG OF THE SECOND AMERICA-JAPAN 
STUDENT CONFERENCE 
USS As 


July-August, 1935 


Words by Marcueritre HotitincwortH 


Music by Cuarves M. H. Har 


Verse 


Between two mighty nations 

There rolls the widest sea 

That anywhere divides the East and West. 

We'll build a bridge of friendship 

That through the storms and strife ; 
For all the years to come will stand the test. 


Chorus 
Shake hands, firm hands 


Far across the sea; 

I'll say “Konichiwa” to you... 
You'll say “Hello” to me. 

Bow low, so low, 

Show us how it’s done... 

Let Stars-and-Stripes fly side by side 
With the flags of the Rising Sun. 
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